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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF RESUSCITATED GREECE. 


AT acrisis when our Minister for Foreign Affairs has been 
compelled to expostulate, in the name of Great Britain, with 
the present reactionary and fatuous Government of Resuscitated 
Greece; and when threats of intervention in its affairs by one 
of. the continental despotic powers, viz., Austria; and of the 
occupation of its self-enfranchised territory by troops of the 
same, are sedulously propagated; we think we cannot better 
serve the interests of Eng and’s protegée than by publishing in 
entirety (literally translated from the Greek copy, printed in the 
Greek Government Gazetie) THE CoNsTITUTION oF GREECE, 
‘as voted % the National Assembly ; and to which his present 
Majesty, King Otho, gave his Royal Assent on the 18th (30th 

new style) of March, 1844, when he took the Oath to maintain 
such Constitution, and dissolved the National Assembly. ’ 

~ On the 3d (15th N.S.) of September, 1843, the Greeks, 
headed by General Kalerges and other Patriots, effected ‘“ the 
bloodless Revolution,” by which the reluctant and Bavarian 
_ King became pledged to bestow, and confirm, The Magna Charta 
_ ofhis permissive and adopting country. That precious Guarantee 
is now imperilled by the want of loyalty in its chief sworn 
_ defender; by base’ and reactionary intrigues on the part of 


_ French diplomacy ; and_ by venality and want of patriotism on 


siege 








_ the part of those within the sphere of such pernicious in- 
__ fluence, and who prove themselves but unworthy sons of their 
| fegenerated country. The debates which must shortly ensue, 
- Wm the British Parliament, on this important topic, cannot but 
Make it desirable that a faithful copy of Zhe Constitution of 
| Greece should be within the reach of the politician and: the 
philanthropist. Having received such copy, in translation, 

\ direct from Athens, through the intervention of a Greek gentle- 
__ man resident in London, we proceed to lay it before the public, 
' am full, together with its supplementary qnd corroborative 
i appendices. — 4 . 2 , 4. | 
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TO 
SYNTAIMA TH EAAAAOS. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF GREECE. 
In the Name of the Holy Consubstantial and Indivisible Trinity. 


Regxicion. 

Art. 1. The established (¢mxparotca, or predominant) religion 
of Greece is that of the Eastern Orthodox Church of Christ, but 
— other acknowledged Religion is tolerated, and its rites, or 

ye (ra rijs Aarpelas,) shall be exercised without hindrance 
under the protection of the law. Proselytism is forbidden, and 
every other interference with the established religion. 

2. ‘The Orthodox Church of Greece, acknowledging for its 
— our Lord Jesus Christ, is inseparably united, in doctrinal 

on, with the great Church of Constantinople and every other 
Church’ of Christ ‘of the ‘same Sead (‘Opddogos madogor) , observing ‘un- 
changéably, as’ these do, the holy Apostolical and Synodital 
Tile ash ‘the holy traditions: It is self-dependent, (Adroxéparos), 
and ‘exercises its ‘supreme power within itself, independently 
eae other Church, and is governed by a ‘Holy Synod of 
ops. 


Crvm Rieurs or THE GREEKS. 


3. Every Greek is equal in the eye of the law, and shall con- 
tribute, waver distinction, to the burden of the State, in pro- 
cing Ree I Greek citi ouly shall he capable 
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shall be free from the moment he sets his foot on the soul of 
Greece. 

10. Every one has a right to publish his opinions, either 
verbally, in writing, or through the press, provided he observe 
the laws. ofthe realm. 

The Pressis free. Censorship is interdicted. 

The responsible editors, publishers, and printers, of News- 
papers shall not be obliged to deposit any sums of) money Py 
way of security. 

e editors of Newspapers shall be Greek citizens. 

11. The higher branches of public Instruction shall be.pro- 
vided for, at the expense of the State. The State cane taper 
also to the maintenance of the schools of the Demi, in pro- 
Bees) to the wants of the respective Demi, (or communal 

icts). 

Every individual shall have the right of forming educational 
establishments, provided he conform to the laws of the realm, 

12. No one shall be deprived of his property, except; in. case 
of prone necessity, properly demonstrated, at the time and _,in 
» Tigao the law may direct; and indemnification, shall 


a and general confiscations are interdicted. 
secrecy of letters is inviolate. 


Form or GovERNMENT. 


mi) Al 


“46s: ‘The tive power is exercised collectively; the 
en Chamber, and the Senate. sie! . by 
e right of proposing laws is vested in the King, ‘the’ 
: Chamber 7 the ge oa aah law regarding the’ annual 
éts ; the iticome, and expenditure, of the State; the dis- 
‘of National property ; the annual regulation: of the land 
and sea forces; and the recruiting of the 2 and Navy; ‘shall 
first b6 brought before, and voted by, the Chamber 
“97. No motion for the augmentation of the Budget; dither 
y, or ‘pension, ‘or;‘in general, for any personal cegolensiian, 
- shall originate in the Chamber, or Senate. 19D 10 34971 
_ 18) Incase ‘of any bill bemg rejected by any ond of sal tiiihe 
 Legisle five powers, it shall not be moved for again duting ‘the 
a ‘same’ Session. PRS a 92 
_ 449/:The Official interpretation of all laws shall belong: to the 
- islative body. MUAST Sf 
perFtio executive power is in the King, and jis ‘exercised 
h' ministers, chosen by him, and responsible.) 3))°"/) 
. The judicial Authority is exercised by the Coutts: ‘of 
“but the: sentences of the Courts shall be eqanagged the 


of'the King. \ 
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Tur Kana. 
22. The 4 apa of the. King is sacred, and ‘inviolable, his 
Ministers be ing responsible. 

-No.act.of the King has legal force, or;shall be executed, 
unless it be countersigned by the Minister of the proper depart- 
ment, who, by his signature, alone becomes responsible) in:case 
pe change of Ministry, and of no one of the: retiring 

isters.consenting to sign the decree, for the; dissolution of 
the old Ministry, and for = formation of the new one, the new 
President of the Council shall sign them, after he; shalh. have 
taken his oath on his appointment by the King. 
24, The King shall appoint and dismiss his Ministers. 
-. 25..,The, King is the tens Head of the State; commands 
the.Jand and sea forces; declares war ; makes. treaties of peace, 
alliance, and commerce, but shall communicate them to. the 
ber, andthe Senate, accompanied by the necessary ex- 
snations,as soon as the interest and safety of the State require. 
| treaties aiecemaioer ps ace that os 
concessions respec w accor to the other articles of 
the Constitution, no can be determined without a law, or 
which, perso affect eek subjects, have no force without 
e a. comeen of the Chamber and Senate. 

- No concession or change of Territory shall be made 
Bi a law; nor shall any secret Articles of a treaty contra- 
yene the power of the open Articles. 

27, The: King shall appoint, and promote, all, Military and 
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30. The the: Chamber and, tha: Senate, 

Senn either.in his by: 

é } in nent onubyproxy ; 

id. 2 has the right of dissolving the Chamber; but: the order 

: ms shall mect within three mouths (a sul 
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the right to postpone the epen- 










officers; and appoint, and dismiss, all civil’ func- 
oi ;7with th the exception of those excepted) by: law:; but he 
~The King shall 

execution of the. | ea he cannot, co reo os gma execu- 
t;any one from theirjexecutiom:|, o.1\ © 

once a, year ; but, he ‘may.|,assemble sthem} extra- 

asyhe judges expedient); and) he ‘shall open 

D pins at, the same..tame, the. period of 

weting.—The elections shall. take, place:within two 

tt con the \arinuali session of the 
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32. The King has the right of pardoning, commuting, or 
diminishing, punishments by sentence of Courts of Law, with 
the exception of those against Ministers of State; he has‘also 
the'‘right of granting amnesty, but under the responsibility of 
all his Ministers 

83. The King has the privilege of distributing the insignia of 
the’ Orders decreed by the provisions of the law respectin 
them—he shall not, however, confer titles of nobility, and dis- 
tinction, nor acknowledge those given to ee citizens by any 
foreign state. 

34.. The King has the right of coining money, according’ to 
law. 

185) The civil list shall be settled by a law, the duration of 
which i is not confined to any fixed period, and which cannot ‘be 
altered till after the expiration of ten years. 

«36. King Otho, after signing the present Constitution, shail 
take the following oath in presence of the National Assemb 

“*£Ioswear, in the name of the Consubstantial and Tndivistble 
Trinity, that I will defend the established ' religion‘ of’ the 
Greeks ; that I will preserve the Constitution, and ‘laws, of the 
Greek nation ; and that I will maintain and support the national 
Eetepradence, and the integrity of the Greek Realm.” 


Succession AND REGENCY. 


37. The Hellenic crown and its Constitutional rights’! are 
hereditary, and are transmitted, in line direct, to the'true and 
Jawful descendants of King Otho, i in order of primogeniture.’ 
9138. In‘default of'a true and lawful descendant of King Otho, 
the Hetlenie crown and its Constitutional rights devolve’ on ‘his 

brother; and his’ lawful heirs, in line direct, in order of 

eniture.'’ In case this brother be without true and’ lawful 
S in line direct; the Hellenic crown and’ its Constitutional 
: rights devolve on’ his' next brother, and his ‘true and lawful 
| 4 imine direct, inorder of primogeniture,s / 
_ 6189, Inedée there’shall be no successor according to the above 
regulations, the King‘shall appoint one, with the consent ‘of the 
- @hamber and Senate, for that convened: two thirds, at 
‘Teast, of the‘members of each shall be present, and’ the decision 

-by\a vote! of two thirds, at least, of those present:)' “" 

)urEevery ‘successor of the Greek throne is\ a to ‘pro- 
3 the religion ‘of the Eastern Orthodox Chureh. « 
© 4i. In no case shall the crowns of Bavaria —_ Greece be 
’ er" tonionehead.: “A otk 
: > Phe King shall arrive at’ his majorit at the adiisiiatiom 
Eeeetieyearto ‘Before he ascends the throne, hé shall take 
hie »vontained:in Art. 86, in the presence of'the Mifisters, 
be aly Sod the ‘Senators, and Representatives;"'tn ‘the 
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and of the other chief authorities, | Within two months 
at “wr a the King shall convenethe Chamber and the Senate, 
and ‘shall take the oath before the resentatives: and 
Senate, in joint assembly, especially conven 
i»43, In case of the decease of the King, should the Keir ‘be a 
Minor; or absent, or should there be'no Regent already ap- 
1 the Chamber and the Senate shall meet together, with- 
eutsummons, on the 10th day after the decease of the King, 
ati the slatest: The Constitutional Royal authority ’ shall be 
exercised ‘by the Council of Ministers on their responsibility, 
until the Regent shall take the oath, or until the arrival of the 
successor, 
in case of the death of the King, should his'suceessor be 
— ee Senate, shall meet polpume in ~_ 
p a an, irporros e 
) baidanodt abel snlgdetooen wie none is ‘appointed 
erwill: of) the deceased King, or when the heir, being a 
Minor) shall mot» have a mother who shall not have ednttatted 
esecond-marriage, In case he have such uncontraeted another, 
‘she ‘as, <by right, called to the guardianshi ~e her child. The 
of the King who is a Minor, w eaten, by 
will, or chosen the Chamber and Ramtec must 
citizen, and of the Eastern faith. A special law shall aera 
the subject of the apegvey (Avr:Bacireia), 
«145, Im ease’ ofthe vacancy of the throne, dually Chamber - 
Senate, united i in one body, shall elect; ‘provisionally, a Re 
whocmust: be # Greck citisen, and ofthe Eastern faith. ow- 
ever, the Council-of Ministers shall, under their own responsi- 
bility; exercise’ the Constitutional power of the Sovereign, in 
the name of the Nation, until the t shall take the bath. 
‘00W ithim two:months,: at latest, a number! of: Representatives, 
that of: the Chamber, shall be chosen . bythe! people ; 
whi resentatives, together with the Chamber and Senate, 
shall ga King by 2 ee ‘thirds-of the whole. 
cat 790 | ABO UD 
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cide:whether the:same question shall be es 
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+149, Neither: the Chamber, nor the Senate, shall discuss, or 
vote,“any question; unless a majority of one more than the half 
of: their:members be present. in case of equality of votes, the 
motion drops. 

» 660, \No-one shall appear, of his own accord, before the Cham- 
ber, or Senate, to petition, either in person, or in writing ; 
petitions, however, may be presented through any member of 
the Chamber, or Senate, or may be given to the proper officer 
of the» Chambers. Both the Chamber and the Senate’ have, 
equally, the right of sending the petitions to the ministers, who 
are bound to give explanations aliastaie called upon. 

51. The Chamber and the Senate sit in their respective Cham- 
bers,,except on the day of the opening of the Parlidmdsitary 
session, and as often as the Constitution provides; when they 
shall assemble, in one body, in the Chamber of Representatives. 

62... No tax shall be imposed, or collected, unless previously 
voted. b the Chamber, and Senate, and confirmed by the King. 

$8. The Chamber and Senate shall annually vote the Budget, 
end the accounts of the preceding year; the revenue, and 
all the\expenses of the State, must be contained in the Budget 
and in the accounts. 

js; No: pension or gratuity can be paid out of the public 
eens without a law. 

o member of the Chamber can be prosecuted, or other- 
iwise:-molested, for any opinion or vote given) by: him in: - 

: of his Legislative duties. 

: wd. No member of the Chamber, or Senate, can be probe- 
ented, arrested, or imprisoned, during the session, without:the 
Permission of the body to which he belongs, Such pesmission 
is Hot: required in case of nte delicto. 

_ @vlinery member! of the Chamber, or Senate, is exempt Seen 
: arrest, during the session, and for four weeks prdsiqes 
* ome, ‘and three: weeks after its close. :» 
aS ot he members: of the Chamber and Senate shall take the 
i flog oath, before ———— their duties :— 
| eee oem in the name of the Consubstantial and Indivisible 
_-Wrintty; that I will be faithful to the King of Greece; and'that 
will be obedient to. the Constitution, and laws of: the orem 
mn bthat Iwill conscientiously fulfil my duties:”) » 

‘The oath shall be taken by the Representativesiand Senators, 

a respective Chambers, publicly assembled... 

ae The Chamber’ and Senate shall determine, by their: own 

4 S ie ‘the modes of their respective proceedings. 

& Hauc (vi4 } L 64 

eeebrwscnisb 9:3 ‘Tar Cuamncr ov REPRESENTATIVES... |... 
99h6Bs(Ehe Chamber is composed of Representatives. didenby 

* eibitizens ‘possessing the; a required by the law of 

election, 
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60. The members of the Chamber represent the Nation, and 
= the rovince only for which they are elected. 

e law of election shall regulate the number of) Repre- 
calves in proportion to the population. The number, how- 
ever, shall in no case be less than eighty. 

62. The Representatives shall be elected triennially. 

63. The qualification for a Representative are—that. he be 
a citizen of established in Greece; enjoying Municipal 
and’ Political rights ; having completed his thirtieth year; and 
whatever else may be required by the law of election. 

64. Representatives appointed by the Government to sala- 
ried office, and having accepted it, shall immediately discontinue 
their Parliamentary duties, and they shall resume them only in 
case of re-election. 

65. The Chamber shall elect, at the beginning of every Par- 
liamentary session, from among the members, its President Vice- 
presidents, and Secretaries. . 

66. The Chamber shall examine the returns of the elections 
-_ the Representatives, and settle all questions arising there- 

m. 

‘67. The Representatives, whilst in performance of their du- 
ties, shall receive from the Treasury 250 drachms per month 
during the sitting of Parliament, 

The’ Representatives who are in the re aa of pay, or 
a in the Military, or Civil, service, shall only receive 
the difference between their pay, or salaries, wa me uhove- 
named Parliamentary allowance. 


| 4 3, Mime MemASR, J, 0.101098] ws.10..4 
2 ‘The Senate i is an indispensable of the Legislature. 
70.: The'King shall appoint the Sheets for life, ‘The! De- 
8 for the nomination of Senators mnie paseemnigned by 
President of the Council of Ministers. 
vn, zo ee — ce aes stands fixed at twenty- 
seven ;’ but the ihg s ve the power: of! it, as 
necessity may require, up to half the. meee df the Coarsber 
of Re tatives. The King cannot increase this number of 
roe the consent of the Chamber: of er 
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(k) Member, or Minister, in one of the succeeding National 
governments, from the beginning of the war of Independence 
up-to, the end.of the year 1827. 

(2) Ory: twice, as Representative in the National Assemblies, 
the present included. as 

(3) Or as Member of. the Chamber at two periods, past and 
future, or once as, Representative, or Member of a ramets 


(4): Oras. Commander-in-chief of an army, fleet, or Naval 
squadron; or as having commanded the Greek forces in a siege, 
or battle. serch 

(5) Or asa man of Historic fame, for his deeds of arms, or 
for his t pecuniary sacrifices. A 
(6) Or as Possidans of the Chamber in two sessions, after the 
publication of the present Constitution. 
(7) Or as Minister of four years’ service. | 
(8) Or. as General, Lieutenant-general, or Major-general,; 
Admiral, Vice-admiral, or Rear-admiral ; of five years’ standing. 
(9). Or as Ambassador, after five years’ service, | 
“9 a9) Oras President of the Areopagus, or, of the Audit 
Office, after six years’ service. 
(11)..Or as Attorney-general of the Aregpagus, :or President 
of::the Court. of Appeal, or as Nomarch, after, eight, years’ 
service. 

_ (12), Or as King’s Commissioner in the Audit Office, or King’s 

Attorney in the Court of Appeal, or member of ,the Courtjof 
- Aredpagus, after ten years’ service. epi 
(18) Or as President of a Court of Nomos, thrice chosen ;, or 
_ as having served six years as a Counsellor to a Nomos. 
(14) Or as Rector of the University, twice chosen ; or as Pro- 
fessor of the.same, after ten years’ service. 
_ .,((16)JOr as Vice President of a Chamber of Commerce, twice 
_ chosen ;-or after six years’ service as a Member of the same, 
_. The length of service of those included from clauses,6 to 14 
_ Wwillobegin |from. the publication of the present Constitution. 
_ Mheiqualifications in the. present article shallbe revised, after 
_ fifteen years, by the Legislature. ieee 
B tedodmuc ai 225979 | icaeatte 
| __.04%8s; Any individual who shall, be employed,. during, ¥; hove 
| years of service, in any of the before-named offices in this list, 
| Shall be entitled to count the various services as one. service; 
_. 44, The appointment; of each Senator shall. be by separate 
oe. es, which shall accurately state the services on.account of 
_ -wiiich:he.is eligible according to Art. 72. pladigad’h (3 
__ +15, The sons of the Sovereign, and the heir presumptive, to 
the throne; shall. be, of right, Senators, when, they. shall have 
 flitdined. their eighteenth year, but shall not be entitled to-vote till 
the expiration of their twenty-fifth year. : 
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76. The parliamentary session of the Senate shall commence 
aah tevasboate stith that of the Chabon 

_ 77, Every sitting of the Senate beyond the period of the sit- 

of the Chamber is contrary to law; and every act done in 

such sitting is illegal and without legal force; ; except when the 

Senate’ acts in its judicial capacity; and then it can exercise 
only the judicial functions determined by the Constitution. 

78. The King shall appoint, triennially, the President'of the 
Senate; but the Senate shall elect, in eac ‘ session, from among 
its Members, two Vice-presidents and two Secretaries. | 

79. ‘The Senators shall receive an allowance of 500 drachms 
per month, whilst sitting. 

Those Senators in the ) receipt of pay, or salary, either in the 
Military, or Civil, services, shall only receive the difference 
between their pay and allowance. 


| Tus Munistzrs. 

80. No Member of the family can be a Minister. 

81. Ministers shall have the right of voting in the Chamber, 
or Senate, only when they are members; they shall have free 
entrance to their sittings; and shall have the right of speaking 
as often» as they may-require. Either Chamber may demand 
the presence of ministers. 

No order of the King, written or verbal, shall release any 
Minister from his responsibility. 

83: The Chamber has the — of oem the Ministers 
before the Senate, which shall try them .in open assembly. 
Nevertheless, those Senators who may have peeniaeppetaans since 
the impeachment shall take no part in the trial. 

A special law shall define the responsibility of Ministers, as 
“34. Unad the publication of a spec lw on tho repr 

n as w on the risi- 
of: Ministers, the Chamber may impeach: them, and the 
| try them, for high treason, cihvonadilest illegal receipt 
of. ene of the limits'of : -Consti- 


iit diisistaes wend eeodenisue'bihalover cultimenn’ by 

S enky Repenttinn wen eet of the Chamber or Bemate, 

~ aoe era roan | 

foisrnvt 9: |, Juproran, Avraorsrr. 
i the souree of justice, but it is adminis 
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\From: the’ period that the judges, and those members of the 
Audit Office having votes, are appointed, they shall not be dis- 
missed, except by sentence of a Co urt of Law. 

88.) The Attornies General, their substitutes, and Justices of 
Peace, shall not enjoy the privilege of being appointed for life. 

'89., No individual shall be deprived of the right of being 
tried ‘by ‘the court to which his case applies; therefore, no juds- 
cial Commissions, or extraordinary courts, under what name 
soever, shall be established. 

90. The sittings of the court shall be public, except: when 
publicity ‘would be injurious to morals, or to good order} in 
such cases the courts shall publish such decision. 

(91. Every sentence shall be accompanied by the reasons thereof, 
ond read in open court. 

92. Trial by Jury is retained. 

93. Political offences shall be tried by jury; as well as those 
of the press, when not personal libels. 

94. No Judge shall be allowed to aceept any other salaried 
office, extept that of Professor in the University. 

> * special law shall regulate courts martial for the Army 
an a 
96. The qualifications of the officers of the courts shall be 
oe by special law. 

























GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


ov 97.. A’special .law shall determine the retirement of Senators, 
and Judges for life, on account of age and infirmity. 

9098. No foreign troops shall be taken into the Greek ‘service,. 
_ nor atest nor pass through the kingdom, without an express 


; 99,..No one serving in the Army, or Navy, shall be deprived 
 f-his,rank, grade, or pay, except as the law directs. 

a 9(1 00. No- oath’ shall be administered, without a law regulating 
oa The existing Provincial Administrative Courts are abo- 
lished. Cases pending before these courts shall, after the 

tion, of the present Constitution, be brought before, and de. 

led.on,by the.common courts of law, and shall take 

the cause list. Special laws, to be enacted during the first 

Pp eemensary sitting, shall remove all the remaining cases, 
‘pending: before the Provincial Administrative Courts, unto the 

‘common courts of law, and settle the mode of proceedin 

oo@ases of disputed jurisdiction, on taxation efumttions, Salle 

eferred to the Areopa 

cud Sepiat) or mode POF tei , for the above cases; shall be estas 

sd, withouta law. / 

102. The Council of State shall be dinsdtved:; ipso-facto, disee 
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months from the day when the King shall take the oath to the 
present Constitution: or, sooner, eal the Parliamentary 
session have commenced. 


103. All laws and decrees infringing upon this present Con- 
stitution are null and void. 


Particutak ReGcuLations. 

104. The Legislative Bodies shall meet within three months 
from the legal publication of the present Constitution. 

105. The following subjects shall be taken into consideration 
as soon,as possible, and s lL laws framed thereon. : 

(a) The number of Bi in the Kingdom ; and the means 
necessary for the support of of the clergy in a manner. suitable to 
the dignity of their sacred character; and for those who belong 
to, and perform the services of, any monastic institution. 

a e Ecclesiastical property ; and Public Education. 

2) The disposal and distribution of National land; the ex- 
amination, and liquidation, of all National debts, foreign or do- 
mestic, 

(d) The Press, 

(e) Ist... The amelioration of the system of taxation. 

.» 2nd, The simplification of judicial acts; and of the public 
service, in all, its. branches. 

(f) The establishment of Courts for adjudication on acts of 
wag and Baratry. 


) The Cea ee of the National Guard. 
), The of law for the Army and aaes ow 
# The, encouragement of Agriculture, Trade; and Gestinierce. 
) The fixing of pensions for the ADNT, and Novy, and 
ne functionaries. . 
Sai The neat Constitution shall bei in, faxse, as soon as it 


shall have the royal signature... The; Council, of, minis- 
ters shall hal oath it in the Government Ganette, within, twenty- 








fot oe “oo it has been signed. | \ otT LR 
07. ‘The enn . the present Constitutionia entrusted 
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(B) Asa particular mark of national gratitude to the garrison 
of the capital which has formed the guard of the Assembly, the 
Assembly secures, for life, to all the officers of the garrison, 
their’ full Pay except in case of resignation, or dismissal by 
sentence of Court Martial. : 

No. 2. The Government shall, immediately after the publica- 
tion of the Constitution, appoint the public functionaries from 
among: those who have the following qualifications :— 

Ist. The ‘native-born Greeks (airéy6oves) resident within the 
realm; those who bore part in the war of independence up to 
the end of 1827: those who came to Greece and resided in it 
up'to the same year; those who subsequently bore a part in any 
battle, by land, or sea, up to 182¥. 

»@nd. Those immigrants from Continental Greece and the 

islands (*) who took up arms for independence up to the year 

1837, and who are established and settled in any one of the 

Demi of ‘the Realm; and the children of all those having the 

above qualifications. 

3rd. The Government shall neither retain in, nor appoint to, 
any post in the public service, any of those not comprised’ in 
the two clauses above; nor any of those who came and settled 
in Greece, from the end of 1827 up to the end of 1832, until 
the expiration of two years after the publication of the present 
Constitution : nor of those who came from 1832 up to 1837, 

until the expiration of three years ; nor of those who came from 

1837 up to 1843, until the expiration of four years. 

- The above clauses do not apply to the cases of those now in 

the"Armiy, or Navy; or to Prcteabors and Teachers in any 

public establishment. 

’ “The present decree shall have the same force as if it were re- 
_ gularly embodied’ in the Constitution ; and the violation of it, on 
_ the part? of ‘the Ministers, shall be considered as a violation of 
the ‘Articles of the Constitution. . 

No. 3. The 44th Art. containing a reference to a Regency. 
 Itis‘decreed that :— 

_ The Queen Amalia, not then having contracted a second 
arriage, in case of the heir to the throne being either:a Minor, 
‘absent, shall be called to the Regency in her own right. 

No. 4. Hydra and Spezzia shall: have the same number of 
epresentatives as formerly ; the same privilege shall be granted 
tot lose. Psariots in Greece, but,on condition of their forming a 
Settlement within the realm, before the termination of the first 
| | Parliamentary Session. “A ‘special law shall be made, during 

_ the same session, regulating the population of this settlement. 

9, 5, The Assembly, having taken into. consideration: the 
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acts of the National Assemblies of Epidauros,; Astros, and Troe- 
zene, as far as relates to the widows, and orphans, of those’ who 
fell in defence of their country, decrees that they shall be pro- 
vided for, either in land, or otherwise. 

No.'6, The cases before the Provincial Adminiitrative Corsts 
shall be — by them as hitherto, until a law be passed on 
the subject b ber. Those cases which have been sent 

before the aan of State shall be transferred to the Areo- 


No. 7. (A) The Government shall, under the responsibility 
of Ministers, take into consideration ‘all the official documents, 
that shall have been exchanged between the court of Bavaria, 
and the conference of the allied powers in London, relating to 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Greece, and shall present 
a detailed statement of the same, during the first Session of the 
ee as well as an audit of all accounts arising there- 


“By The National Assembly requires of the Chambers that 
they shall examine this account, and shall consider the debts 
demanded by Bavaria of Greece, and apply, through ‘the Diplo- 
— Channels, to the three protecting powers, for mediation on 

@'1 

Nee Respecting arevision of the distribution of the medals 
(Apuireia rod "Ayéver)\given for services a war, and for a 
distribution of iron medals to every Greek een ganas ‘of age, 
and who’has taken any share in the war of Indepe 

“No.9. The oaths to be administered to iisiaten functionaries, 
and soldiers, until the Chambers shall decree ‘tho oaths ‘tobe 

“No 10. Regulation the offieers of the Phalam 
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their ‘grants’ 
“No. 1. °Grants of land to civil fanetionarios ‘having served 
during the war‘of I dence, MA 
No. 12. Decree of thanks to the three sroteetings mowers. 
No. 18. Thanks to General D. Kalerges, and the Garrison 
under his ‘command, for their conduct while earring" guard of 
henour to the National Assembly.* 
No. 14, The Assembly requires the Clinsabeks'to: eal on the 
ni i [15th} of Sepsis Hoa ‘statement 


tration. 
i The Chambers shall! deteknibe:sheobesttmeshs of 
7 of ‘the: Municipalities, (meaning: ‘their 
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adyances during the war, and which were principally made by 
ws ae Spezzia, Psara, &c.) 

16... Vote, of thanks to the President, Vice-President, 
and Secretaries, of the Assembly. 

No. 17, For the erection, in the Square of the Three Admi- 
ralsjin Nauplia, of a statue to wa deceased President Capodis- 
trias, as a benefactor to the count 

No. 18., Vote of thanks to Andreas Metaxas, and the mem- 
bers of the Ministry of the 3d [15th] of Sept.. ; 


Law oF ELEcTIoN. 


«lL. Every province (Enapyia) of 10,000 souls has the right of 
sending.one Member; of 20,000 inhabitants, two members ; 
30,000. inhabitants, three ; ‘and of upwards of 30,000, . four 
members. The islands of Hydra, Spezzia, and the Psariots 
established in Greece, shall elect, according to Decree No. 4:-— 
that is, Hydra, three, Spezzia, two, and the Psariots, two. 

22 The Demi of Kranidi and Hermoine shall together elect one 
Member. 
.% The,immigrant Greeks, as soon as they shall have formed.a 
te Demos, City, or Province, of which the, population 
shall amount to the half of the smallest number of population 
above fixed (that is, to 5,000 souls) shall send one. member,,, - 
«4. (The Representatives shall be chosen by direct election. of 
T citizens having a right to vote. 
The.right of ‘voting belongs to all men ,born. within, the 
realm,:and,also, to all those who have acquired the right/of 
Siisonalay according to law, and are 25 years of age, and, haye 
any property either within the province in which they, stand 
: s@& any profession, or independent, trade ;) except 
those under aia examination ; those provisionally,..or., for 
| eben; deprived. of eivil rights by sentence of any court ;,and 
- sails of the management of their own M AAEBIEA 
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; Reeisteation Lists. , 

iT: ae goon. as this law shall be published, the Demarebs, and 

d their Deputies, with the Priests of the periabes,: shall, form 
istration Lists, * See ot 

HoeDhis list shall contain— 

| * Me : the name and sirname: the age of the Natonnens 

afd oe a native Greek : how long resident |in.,the Demos ifor 
ont pe) ac and if he have property ; trade; or. profession,,, 
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. 2 Registration List shall be publicly affixed in each 
: by, onthe 25th day at latest after the etter of. the 
pe and, in future, on the/15th of April’ 
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- ¢ list shall be drawn up very distinctly, and pia: signed as described, ip | 
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The notification shall be made, by the public crier, ahd by.a 
placard of the Demarch, and, at the same time, the period of 
ten days shall be fixed for registration claims, and objections: a 
copy of the list shall be immediately sent to the Governor of 
the Province. 

9. Every one having a right to vote may make his lawful 
claims, verbally, or in wri 

10, Those ¢ shall be made before a Commission of five 
members, in the presence of the Demarch, and shall be in- 
scribed in a special report, signed by each of the members of 
the said commission, and by the complainant. 

The Commissioners shall. be chosen, by ballot, from members 
of the present, or of two former Municipal Councils, or of one 
former Council, if there should not be members of ‘the two 
ene present ; the Commission shall choose its own Presi- 

ent. 

11.. On the 11th day after the publication of the act men- 
tioned in No. 8, the proceedings shall be affixed on the office of 
the Demarchy. At the same time, by a new notice, the Demarch 
shall make known to those who have objections or complaints to 
make, that they must present them within five days. 

The ewan or complaints, shall be made according to the 

article. 

12. The day after that on which the term mentioned in the 
preceding article shall expire, the Municipal Council shall 
assemble, in a public sitting, in presence of the Demarch. 

officer shall draw, by lots, fifteen names from all the 
names of Provincial Councillors who may have served since the 
formation of the Provincial Councils; as well as of those who 
have served the office of Demarch, Deputy-Demarch, or Jury- 
men; the fifteen thus chosen shall form a J ury for the 
decision of the right of voting; a supplementary list of fifteen 
names shall be formed, in the same manner, by lot. 

13. The citizens so chosen by lot shall be immediately in- 
formed of the fact by the Demarch. Within three days, they 
shall meet at the chief place of the rar where they shall 
take the ordinary oath of Jurymen, in resence of the 
Demarch, and priest, in the Demarchy, fee 1 decide, with- 
ut. , on the claims and objections, after fon examined 
‘the documents thereto be 





ca 

This Court shall not sit more than eight days. - 

14, The claimant and objector have, each, the right of 
challenging five of the the fifteen jurymen; and the. five who. re- 
main, having for their President the one whose name was first 
drawn, form the Jury: they shall sit in open court, and their 
isions, with their reasons — to them, shall be enrolled 
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If the parties make no use of their right of challenge, 
the fifteen, who shall form the Jury, shall be drawn for by 
lot, and their President shall be the one whose name is first 
drawn. 

15. The voters’ lists shall be finally corrected, by this court, 
according to the decisions on each case, and, within three days, 
the Demarch shall add the corrections to the list affixed on the 
office of the Demarchy, and forward a copy, signed by himself, 
to the Governor of the Province. 


Mops or VoTinG AND Scrutiny. 


16. As soon as the Governor is informed, by the Demarchs, 
that the revision of the lists is finished, and the lists are pub- 
lished, he, shall fix the day of election—he shall appoint the 
largest church of the chief place of the Demos for the place of 
election. 

_ The poll shall be open for eight days. 

Together with this notice of the day of election, the Governor 
shall forward to each Demarch an urn, sealed, with his official 
seal, at each corner. 

_ 17 Within two days of receiving the notice of election, the 
Demarch shall publish it, by placards, and by the public crier, 
through the whole Demos. 

_ 18. The voting shall be under the inspection of five persons 
drawn, by lot, (by the Municipal Council in presence of the 
Demarch) from the whole number of those who may have been 
Demarchs, Deputy-Demarchs, Members of Provincial or Muni- 
cipal Councils (from the period of their formation), or Jurymen: 
the President of this court shall be the person whose name is 
first drawn, and the court shall choose its own Secretary. 
~ 19. The election shall be by written scroll (or ballot-polling- 
paper); each voter shall write by his own hand, or get written 
by some one in his confidence, an equal number of names to 
_ that of the members to be elected by the province; he himself 
shall cast this ballot into the urn ;—at the same time, his name 
ll be entered on the poll book. | 

f any of these scrolls shall contain more names than the 
—@umber required, the last names shall be erased ; but if it should 
_ _®ontain a less number, those only shall be received. 

_ 20. Every observation, or claim, made by the voters, shall be 
_ €ntered in a register, at the time, with the determination of the 
Ommission of claims, and brief reasons therefor: finally, the 
lamber shall decide. | 
/21. Every Voter shall vote in his own Demos; he may, how- 
er, Banaioe his right of voting to another Demos, but he 
Ist, at the same time, notify the fact to both the Demi, so 
FEB. 1847—no, 11, VOL. vil. I 
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that the lists may be made up; nevertheless, no one can vote in 
two Demi, either in person, or by proxy. 

22. The urn shall. be sealed by the Governor, on the four 
corners, in the presence of the Commission, and of those voters 
who shall demand to be present. 

At the hour fixed in the announcement for the closing of 
the poll of each day, the orifice of the urn shall be sealed 
by the Commission, and by as many of the voters as may de- 
mand it. 

The unsealing of it shall be repeated, every morning, by the 
Commission. 

During the sealing, and unsealing, a report shall be drawn up 
in presence of the Demarch, and signed by the Commission, and 
by as many voters as shall demand it. 

The Urn shall be kept by the Commission, and under their 


own nsibility. 

23. At the end of the period fixed for the election, all the 
urns shall be safely taken, with the proceedings, by the Com- 
mission of each Demos, to the chief place of the Eparchy, and 
shall be lodged in the places before determined for the elections, 
and there shall be sealed. ; 

The reading of the votes shall take place, immediately after 
the unsealing of the urns, in public, and under the inspection 
of the Governor, and in his presence, or in that of his Deputy, 
and of the Commissions (according to Art. 18) of the respective 


mi. 
24, After the termination of the reading of the votes, the 
ings shall be sent to the Governor, who shall send them, 
h the Home ete to the Chamber. 

The Governor ublish, by placard, throughout all the 
Eparchy, the result of the election, and, at the same time, shall 
announce it to those elected. 

25. In the Demi of Kranidi and Hermione, the reading of 
the lists of the votes shall take, place in the chief place of the 
former Demos; but the Psariots shall meet, for this first elec- 
tion of their representatives, in the town of Hermopolis. 

26. The Representatives shall be chosen by absolute majorit 
of votes. if, after the termination of the first voting, all, 
or part of, the R tatives should not have a decided 
majority, voting iaiall sopoumntictel but only for those who have 
equal numbers; this shall be repeated until the Representatives 
have a decided Ee | 

In the elections for the members of this next session, 
should there not be a decided majority, a relative majority will 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR REPRESENTATION. 


27. To be a Representative, it is required— 

(A) To have the qualifications fixed by Art. 63 of the Con- 
stitution. 

(B) Not to be under any exceptions of Art. 5 of the present 


law. 

(C) Istly. To be either a native-born Greek of the Eparchy 
for which he is to be chosen: 

2ndly. Or to have been in the civil or military service during 
the contest for independence, and having resided in the country 
till 1827, and having been established in the Eparchy for one 

ear preceding, and to be registered as a citizen in one of the 

emi. 

8dly. Or to be a Native-born Greek of free Greece, and 
established in the Eparchy for which he is to be chosen for one 
year: es 

4thly. (a) Or to be of those who served in the military or 
ten during the contest for independence up to the end 

1827. 

) Or of those who came and settled in Greece up to the 
end of the same year. 

(c) Or of those who took a share in any battle up to the end of 
1829, being included under the above heads of (a, b, c, of clause 
No. 4) which treat of their having dwelt for one year in the 
«pig for which they are chosen, and being citizens of one 

_ of its Demi. 

'Sthly. Or to have dwelt in Greece for six years, being a citi- 
zen of some one of the Demi, three of which years he shall 
have dwelt in the Eparchy in which he shall be chosen, and 
who — have acquired property to the amount of 10,000 


28. Governors, military officers, financial and judicial func- 
tionaries, are incapable of sitting for the province in which they 
are employed ; nor can they be chosen till six months after they 
have resigned, or ceased to exercise their official duties; but 
_ this regulation as to resignation or cessation of official duties 
_ shall not be applied for the first session; it shall suffice, if they 
: resign, or cease to act, within eight days after the publication 
Of the present law. All those imprisoned for debts due to the 
| state, and having a vote in their are a have et 
_ sion, for the purpose of voting, and during the period of t 
elections, to lie the prisons, provided they give good bail. 
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‘ GENBRAL REGULATIONS. 
29. In case of death, or incapability, of a member, there 
shall be a new election, to fill up his place, within two months, 
" according to the regulations written in the present aa 
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The Chamber alone shall have the right of receiving the resig- 
nation of one of its members. 


SpeciaL ReGuiarTions. 


80. The Professors of the Otho University shall elect a 
member of the Chamber of their own body, by majority of 


votes. | 

31. All the above shall be convened, by the Governor of the 
Capital, in the University, during the period of the General 
election. 

The Rector (Prytanis) shall preside at the meeting, and the 
— shall draw up the report. The election shall be by 

t. 

32. The member chosen shall have the qualifications required 
by No. 63 of the Constitution. Those having the right of 
— in this body shall not exercise the right of voting else- 
where. 


33. All the proceedings of the elections shall be kept on 


unstam r. 

34. The eleray shall neither vote nor be elected. 

35. Every election, not conducted according to the direc- 
tions of the present law, shall be null and void. 

36. The present law may be amended. 








We accept the above law. We order and decree ;— 
_-That our Secre of State for the Home department do 
publish and execute the same. . 


(Signed) OrHo 
(Countersigned) AnprgEas Lonpos, 
Secretary for the Home Departmeut. 


Athens, 18th [30th] March, 1844. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 
Spe of hs Many Oto te ing of ren, on cpg the Nat! 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE Natron, 


I qy in the midst of you with the pleasing persuasion 
that this Assembly will be the herald of good to our beloved 
_ From the very first establishment of the Monarchy, many 
liberal institutions were founded, with the object of preparing 








bly being now accomplished, I declare it to be dissolved, 
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the way for the introduction of the definitive Constitution. Free 
Municipal institutions, provincial Councils, trial by jury, were 
the precursors of Representative Government in Greece, 

We are, now, to place the Keystone of the edifice, by the 
introduction and establishment of the Constitution. 

Under the protection of the Almighty, let us now unite our 
efforts for the establishment of a fundamental law, conformable 
to the true wants and circumstances of the State, and adapted 
to advance and secure the true interests of every one. 

Yes! Let wisdom and justice reign in all their force, and let 
the common tie of love unite us all. 

In forming the constitution of our common Country, let us 
not be chary of mutual concessions; but let the common wish 
to advance and establish the prosperity of the State alone 


inspire and guide us in this work. 


ou know, Gentlemen, my love for the nation, which I have 
never, under any circumstance, lost sight of; this leads me to 
wish for neither more nor less power than is necessary for the 
safety and prosperity of Greece. 
Let us combine to form a mutual compact, the intention of 
which may give a guarantee for its continuance and durability. 
The whole civilized world have their eyes fixed upon us; and 


history will judge of our labours by their results. 


Confiding in your enlightened patriotism, I open the present 
assembly. 
- May the blessing of God make it propitious and advan- 
tageous to Greece. The prosperity of Greece is my wish—is 


my glory. 


‘Speech of his Majesty, Otho, the King of Greece, on dissolving the National 
oe ly, on the 18th [30th] of March, 1844. 


ReJoicine in the accomplishment of the great work of the 
formation of the Constitution of Greece, I appear amongst you 
to seal it by taking the prescribed Oath. 

[Here the Oath was administered to his Majesty by the 


"sacred Synod.] 
:. 
: between the King and the Nation, may consolidate and advance 


. ax ye ig of Greece. 


I pray that the Constitution, the holy and indissoluble bond 


e object for which I called together the National Assem- 
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THE AVENGER. 
By G. W. Lovett, 


Author of “ The Provost of Bruges:” “Love's Sacrifice:” “ The Wife's 
Secret:” the New Comedy of “ Look before you Leap:” &c, &c. 


| 
i 


[In our former announcements, we stated, that the Tragedy of The Avenger 
was the early production of one of our established and most fortunate 
dramatic writers. In now permitting us to affiliate the work, its accom- 
plished author requests us to correct the expression, early production, by 
the ion that The Avenger is the earliest of all his dramatic efforts. 

To the statement, also, that he set apart the acting right of the Play for 
the sole use of the late Samuel Butler, the Tragedian—who originally im- 
personated its hero, Walder, and frequently repeated the character, with 
unequivocal success, both in the metropolis and the provinces — our 
friend desires us to add, that he has continued such acting right to Mr. 
Butler’s widow, and to her exclusively, for the term of her natural life. 

Hood's Magazine for November, containing the 1st Act of Mr. Lovell’s 

2 ie of The Avenger, was published on Friday, the 30th of October, on 
which day the Morning Papers were rife with the over-night success of 
his of “* Look before you ;” and their Evening contemporaries 
reported, from the American arri the enthusiastic reception, at the 
Park Theatre, in New York, of his Play of The Wife's Secret—A Tra- 
gedy, Comedy, and Play, each in Five Acts, and by the same Author, all 
culminating to the point of publicity, through the press, on the same day. 

) It is barely necessary to superadd to this singular statement, that, for the 

. interpretation of his conceptions, Mr. Lovell has received the aid of the 

. talents of Mr. Macready, in the Provost of B ; of the Vandenhoffs, 
father and daughter, in Love's Sacrifice; of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, in 
The Wife's Secret; and of Mrs. Glover, with Mr. Farren, in Look before 
you Leap, in order fully to bear us out in describing, and having described, 
our friend as one of our established and most fortunate dramatic writers. 


ACT IV. 
Scene I,—A Close Chamber—the Windows barred. 


[Enter Ernest leading on Acnzs.] 


: | | ERNEST. 
Aanegs, dear s, speak to me again ! 
it ont fea 
t it is thine, 
This trembling heart that beats against my own— 
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Thine this pure cheek, now flushing and now pale, 
That rests on mine, and shrinks not from my kiss. 
And thou art come, all angel as thou art, 

To cheer a wretch’s prison? Bless thee—bless thee ! 
But, Agnes, thou art come alone—my mother ? 


AGNES. 
Alas, this chain of thickly woven cares 
Hath prest too heavy on her; she is ill. 
Nay, tremble not; ’tis nothing; you being free’d, 
And with her, she’ll be quickly well again. 


ERNEST. 
Knows she the crime they charge me with, my Agnes ? 


: AGNES. 
Like me, she heard a wild and horrid tale, 
So wild and horrible, ingenious malice 
Never contriv’d its like :—he was thy friend, 
The noble, generous, gay, devoted Bernard— 
rll not insult thee by repeating it: i 
Thine own tried friend—although I know ’tis true, 
Friends oft have quarrell’d; but thy Friend was murder’d! 
Oh, Ernest—murder’d !—yet, how know they that ? 
Might he not fall as well in equal fight ? 
Yet, wherefore fight ? Bernard that lov’d you so, 
Alas, he lov’d me too! but yet you, Ernest, 
You knew I lov’d but you; you could not fear him? 
[ Then, after a violent struggle. 
O Ernest, did your sword take Bernard’s life ? 


| ERNEST. 
No, on my soul! It was your jailor-host’s, . 
The Avenger’s, Walder’s, work ! 


AGNES, 
—\: Thank Heaven—thank Heaven! 
_ Dear Ernest, now my heart is light again: 
_ I knew that thou and crime could ne’er unite ; 
_ But love is so ingenious in its fears 
_ It often wrongs the most where most it doats. 


- ERNEST. 
_ Then, thou dost love me? 
z. AGNES. 
i : Nay; ’tis now no time 
~ For coy reserves, and I will own I love, 
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Have lov'd thee long; and if I told it not, 

It was my sex’s weakness ; for the heart 

Is all a woman’s riches; keeping this, 

She has a wealth that kingdoms could not purchase, 
And ’tis such bliss to give it where she loves, 

She lingers o’er it, and delays the joy 

That ne’er can be repeated ;. now, ’tis given ! 
Ernest, ’tis all thine own ! 


ERNEST. 


_ Qh perfect bliss ! 
In such a moment who shall think of cares ? 


AGNES. 
We must !—It was for that I came; for deem not 
That I am but a puling, love-sick girl, 
To tremble, helpless, in the hour of peril. 
I’ve read how women have, for those they lov’d, 
es their feminine fears, and found a wit 
To plan, and, then, the daring to perform, 
Deeds that have thwarted man’s more tardy wisdom : 
Of such will I be! 


ERNEST. 
How ? 


AGNES, 
| Alas, I know not. 
Oh, this is idle boasting ; yet, believe me, 
TI have the will—the courage.—Point the way, 
And thou shalt find I will not shrink from it. 
I will attempt thy d with heaps of gold ; 
Or make them drink, and, from their drowsy watch, 
As some have done, ‘steal my lov’d lord away; 
Or I will venture more—disguise my form, | 
And take thy place in giving thee to freedom. 
, . [ Trumpet sounded. 
_. ERNEST [aside]. 7 

Hark ! they are summoning the court to judge me ; | 
She must not stay— 
My heart will break !—She must not tarry longer.— 
Sweet love, the moments fly, and they are precious ; 
Come, I will lead thee to the outer door. | 
Mature oS and, then, return to him 
Who first be thy freed-man, then thy slave. 

127 OA Wie wt, [Leads her out. 
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ScENE I].—Outside of Walder’s House. 
Enter WALDER and ECKENFORD. 


ECKENFORD. 
What would you more? your own eyes saw him prisoner, 
And think you Wallenstein, his orders scorn’d, 
His kinsman slain, as he believes by him,— 


WALDER [interrupting]. 
There thinks he wrong! "Twas I that struck the Austrian ; 
And no man, not even this, my deadliest foe, 
Shall pay the penalty of Walder’s deeds! 
Wallenstein guards him, but it is for me, 
For me alone—TI tell thee, Eckenford, 
I'd seek his prison ; there unbar the gates; 
Take off his chains; protect him in his flight ; 
Fight for him; guard his life beyond by own ; 
That I might stand alone with him, at last, 
And say—I offer thee to vengeance—I ! 


ECKENFORD. 
This is mere madness: think no more of it. 
Would’st waste thy life, who has’t so much to live for ? 
Wait till to-morrow night, and there shell fall 
No single victim, but a hecatomb, 
Beneath thy arm! 
WALDER. 
How mean you ? 


ECKENFORD. 
| Know, to-morrow, 
At midnight, we surprise the northern point 
Of Wallenstein’s entrenchments ;_it is weak, 
And, doubtless, will be carried; then, your sword 
Shall reap its fill! reserve your life till then : 
Let not a single prey, and even that 
_ Perhaps a shadow only, for in truth 
_ Twelve years might dim the strongest memory,— 





. | WALDER [interrupting]. 
| Of love, but not of hate! That hour of hell 
Is present now, as yesterday.—The print 








Of every feature, form, and circumstance, 








Is branded on my brain, with marks of fire 
__ Scorching and ineffaceable !—Forget them ? 
| Their shapes have never left me, night or day. 
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I’ve seen them in the peine, and on the hills ; 

They 've journey’d with me; sat by me; glar’d over 
My sleepless couch until they drove me mad ; 

And, still, they left me not; and, still, the plainest 
Was his—more boyish, then—but still the same ; 
And when I saw him stand in life before me, 

My dizzy brain gave way, and he escap’d me! 

But this shall be no more; I'll seek his prison. 


ECKENFORD. 
No, no; you must not; nay, indeed you shall not! 


WALDER. 
Shall not? I shall not? Walder shall not go ? 
The Swedish Eckenford shall hinder him ? 
Tell me, you busy Swede, by what permission 
You hover thus for ever round my path ? 
Why do I thus for ever find you near me, 
Abroad, at home, straining at my intents, 
Seeking to ride me both with spur and rein ? 
I send not, ask not, for you; heed you not ; 
We are not made to mate with one another: 
You are a man with interests, occupations ; 
Your cause, your friends, your boy, possess your heart ; 
But I have none of this. Let the earth fail, 
Let the heavens fall, and ruin heap’d on ruin 
Crush all creation back to its first chaos ; 
Creation has no fellowship with me, 
Nor J with it; I'd bid the wreck, go on! 


ECKENFORD. 
But, yet, a friend,— 
WALDER. 


Ha! ha! a friend? a friend? 
And thow that friend, thou subtle specious Swede ? 


ECKENFORD. 
Nay, Walder, have a care ; you may repent this. 


WALDER. 
fe tena inant yates, Pak oo om” 
ve ; Lam so 
But never did I “ste wits so far 
I could not see Swedish Eckenford ! 














THE AVENGER. 


Your cause’s triumph ; and the madman, Walder, 


Because he’s mischievous, is useful to you. 
You're careful of him, as of some good sword, 
And watch his safety lest you lose a weapon. 
Thus much be warn’d, J am not a mere tool, 
Nor to be wielded ’gainst my own free will. 

If you prize me, so I, too, suffer you, 

As Austria’s foe; you see, we know each other! 


ECKENFORD. 
Not so; you do injustice to my friendship. 


, WALDER. 
More friendship! Hear me, friend! You saw come o’er me 
Ant of dawning happiness ; 


A dim faint li 
A something that I lov’d, yet knew not why, 

But still I did love; which, when you perceiv’d, 
Fearing a lapse back into human feeling 

Might blunt my savage zeal, you stole it from me. 


_ You mix’d the poison in the very spring 


As it first trickled on my rocky heart, 

Then cried, “’tis poison ! "drove me forth again, 
With newly waken’d thirst, upon the desert, 

And, mocking, ask’d me, ‘‘ am I not thy friend ?” 


ECKENFORD. 

‘Tis useless arguing with a madman; one 
Who'd nurse a venom’d serpent in his breast, 
It’s skin ’s so fair! Go, follow your own way, 

at all honest counsel, scorn it, spurn it; 
Yet I will not be driven from you thus. 
I s-ill will serve you, even though no motive, 
Nobler than our great cause’s interest, guide me. 


_ Ihave the password of the Austrian camp, 
_ And this shall introduce you where, without it, 
_ The bare attempt would surely cost your life. 


When once admitted, guard each action well ; 


_ For Walder’s name but whisper'd in that camp, 


4 iE ee ee 


~ Am I not now your friend ? 


_ All Austrian swords would leap from out their scabbards 
_ To sheathe them in your heart. 


WALDER git) 
"Tis well, conduct me, 


ECKENFORD. 


me a 
has vee 
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WALDER. 
No! you but hoard me 
To turn’me to your use; on, on, friend Eckenford ! 


Scene ITI.—Wat.ensrern’s Camp. 
[Enter Aanes. | 


AGNES. 
To trial! he is gone, to trial—dreadful ! 
Where shall I turn ?: where fly? I cannot rest ; _ 
Yet, this is foolish; he is innocent, 
And must be found so—Hark !—No, it was nothing. 
Oh, for some sound to break the heavy air 7 
Whose stillness, like a weight, bears down my heart. 
See! some one leaves the tent ; they are the peasants ; 
They come this way; I cannot breathe— 
Enter Avour leading in Lita, her eyes cast down. 
You come from Wallenstein, from giving witness ? 
Oh, to me; what said you? tell me all. 
How looketh Wallenstein? seems he as one 
Who weighs.with even and indifferent hand ? 
Or one who strains for vengeance? For the rest, 
How s their gestures? How looks Ernest, too ? 
Oh, tell me every thing! 
ADOLF. 
All tendeth, lady, 
As though an Austrian would for once do justice. 


AGNES, 
Then, they will set him free ? 
_. ADOLF. 
I said not so; 

He will be judg’d, and Bernard’s murderer punish’d. 
Nase do thy posnlapragiorpaaiee sien 

ow, do thy peasant li rate of murder ? 
With other fools, hast judged him too, already ? 


elite DELLA {mournfully 
Yes, he was murder’d! There the bleeding corse 
Lay, as reproaching Heaven that look’d upon it. 


| | -- AGNES. 
Peace xy! Hast thou been to cry for blood? : 
Has a ats nough, that sitalil atast : 
Unsex themselves and join th’ inhuman chase ? | rE 
Shame on you! , = - ei j 





One desperate effort— 
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LILLA. 
Lady, you are rich and happy ; 
Power and kind friends surround you, and sustain, 
’Till you scarce know their value: but, for us, 
Each semblance of a joy these bleeding times 
Have left us is a treasure.beyond price ; 
And such to me was Danes he appear’d 


A dawn of peace—darken’d ere fairly risen ! 


AGNES. 
Ha, thou hast private malice too to urge thee! 
Oh Heaven, and these have been the tools. to crush him! 
Ay, ye were worthy witnesses, no doubt, 
To help out circumstance with supposition ; 
Distort plain truths to most ingenious lies ; 
And give to simple words an artful sense ; 
While Wallenstein approv’d your willing pains . 
To aid him to revenge his kinsman’s death ; 
No matter where, so that a victim fell ! 
I see it all, and Heaven have mercy on us! 


LILLA. 
Thou lov’st the prisoner, then? I pity thee ; 
Truly, I pity thee ; 
All, that I ever lov’d are gone, but this, 
My poor, poor, brother! 


[Throwing her arm round Avour’s neck. 


| ADOLF. 

_ Judge not harshly of her, 
For she has suffer’d much; and this last blow 
Has overwhelm’d her quite. Come, my poor sister, 
os thee thy folly—misery 


st nip indeed severely when it froones 


_ So kind a heart as thine. (Exit, leading her off. 


AGNES. 
| | Ay, he says true, 
_ For misery indeed can freeze the heart ; 
_ I feel mine hardening [¢rum et|—Hark, that warning sound! 
_ "Tis past, whate’er it be. They come this way! ; 















others, attended. | 
Wallenstein, the word ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 


[Enter WaALLENSTEIN, Goetz, ILLo, TerTzsky, and 
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AGNES. 
Oh no; unsay it; it is false! 
Call back that word, that little fatal breath, 
Which, like a pestilence, kills all it passes. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
The sentence is appended to the deed ; 
Till this can be unacted, that, perforce, 
Remains unchang’d: the deed condemns the doer. 
Justice is blind, and holds an equal scale. 


AGNES. 
or’ she is blind; so blind, my lord, she sees not 
That Prejudice stands by, and tilts the beam. 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Madan, retire ! 
AGNES, 

Nay, nay, I will not leave you, 
"Till I have tried each avenue to mercy. 
They call you just—be such as you are call’d! 
Let not men say that, blinded by revenge, 
Keen-sighted Wallenstein struck in the dark, 
And sacrific’d the guiltless. 


WALLENSTEIN. 

Hear me, lady ! 
I speak with pain to name you cause of this! 
Both lov’d you—both, against my strict command, 
Quitted the camp, yourself their common object. 
Upon the road, in yonder lonely glen, 
A peasant heard a cry, and found the slain. 
There was no sound of ‘fight; no clash of arms ; 
But yonder prisoner, leaning over Bernard, 
Mov’d, it should seem, by terrors of remorse, 
Cried he had kill’d him; and, to close the proofs, 
His sword lay meee Ne the dead man’s i. 


Now, lady, am I blinded by revenge ? 
, | AGNES. _ 
You are deceiv'd; *twas Walder did the deed. 
WALLENSTEIN. 


An idle fable, and an ill-consider’d ! 

We 've heard it all; if true, it would but prove 

A greater guilt, for Lauenstein, to know it, 

Must have stood by, and seen his young friend murder’d, 
Yet let the heretie pass free away. 
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AGNES. 
’Tis seeming guilt, but real innocence. 


WALLENSTEIN [turning away]. 
‘Tis judg’d and sentenc’d—Goetz, a word with you— 


[Enter WaLDER disguised, looking cautiously round.] 


WALDER. 
Where have they borne the prisoner? Agnes here! [Aside. 


AGNES, 
I will not be repuls’d thus— 
[ Turning rotlal, she meets WALDER. 
Ha, thou here ? 


WALDER [seizing her arm, and drawing her forward). 
Will you betray me ? 
AGNES. 
Monster, touch me not! 


They murder Ernest; shall he die for thee ? 


WALDER. 
You will betray me, then ? you will betray me? 
I sav’'d you in your hour of utmost need ; 
Preserv'd your life—your honour—cherish’ d; lov’d yu; 
And now you will betray me! It is well ? 


AGNES. 
Then, save him. You have power to back your will 
In all that you attempt; exert it, now! 
Let him be free before to-night be past, 
And I will yet remember all I owe you. 
Fail, and I give you up to Wallenstein 
As the true culprit. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
; Be itso! I swear, 
Ere night he shall be far beyond the reach 


Of Austria’s power. 


AGNES. 
Can you, indeed, do this ? e 
Oh, heaven-commission’d, unexpected, aid! 

ty Rok thou perform it! 


WALDER. 
- I have sworn! 


AGNES. 


= Think not 
4 Thou canst escape; I will have those shall watch thee, 


| And, if thou but approach the boundary, 
. 4 hat instant shall — thee. 
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WALDER. 
I have sworn! 


AGNES. 
Heaven bless thee, as thou keep’st thy promise true. 


Now, Conradin, I ’ll use thy proffer’d service.—[aside] [EF vxit. 
WALLENSTEIN: [who has been observing them. ] 


What man is that ? 
WALDER. 
A German! 
WALLENSTEIN. : 
Wherefore here? 
WALDER. 


Are you not, then, the Emperor’s General ? 

And should not every subject of the Emperor 
Who seeks to ’scape from daily force and outrage ; 
To save his aching eyes the blasting sight 

Of murder, devastation, lust, and woe ; 

And nurse and strengthen up his loyalty; 

Should not such seek the Emperor’s officer? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
How came you here, a stranger to the camp? 


WALDER. 
I am a simple man as you behold me. 
I neither fly the air nor mine the earth. 
If that your guards have let me enter in, 
A wolf among this meek and innocent flock, . 
Themselves must answer why. 


TERTZSKY. 
How, insolent ? 


Dar’st thou reply to Wallenstein ? 


WALLENSTEIN. 
Peace, peace! 
You are a spy the heretics have sent, 
And, in an » your head shall bear your answer ! 
Your body, as a hostage, stays with us. 
Ho, Provost! take this fellow. — 
) WALDER. : 
Fellow thou! 


> 


As for a spy, I’m none. - 
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WALLENSTEIN. 


If innocent, 
He will strike greater dread! 


WALDER. 

Most worthy maxim ! 
But, Austrian, innocent I will not die ; 
My life shall have one crowning glory yet. 


[Draws a dagger and rushes on WALLENSTEIN, but is seized 
and disarmed. | 


Yours is a favouring fate! 


WALLENSTEIN. 


Now, set him free! 
He has struck dread enough. 


ALL. : 
How, General? 


WALDER. 


An act of mercy, nay, of tardy justice, 

Is here so strange, see how they marvel at it! 

But, Wallenstein, I will not be your debtor ; 

I am no common foe ; on me, forbearance 

Falls as unthank’d as rain upon the desert : 

Hear, then, the truth, before you set me free 

I am your foe, and such I will remain ; : 

I will not recognise this act as mercy, 

be ive it thanks; the life you offer me 
ill devote, as I have all the past, 

Te your destruction,—and to that alone; 

Nor, for this lenience, count one wrong I’ve suffer’d 

- wash’d away. Now use me as-you will. 


GOETZ. 
“Thou mad and thankless slave, prepare for death. 


; WALDER. 


bs be thyself my executioner ? 
ee fool, to thy master, not to thee! 





WALLENSTEIN. 
‘Dhall soldiers let a madman anger them? 
Go your way, Stranger. 











WALDER. 
Austrian, as your foe! 
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WALLENSTEIN. 
I do not think it. 
WALDER. 
What, would’st bind me, still ? 
Nay, then, I'll break the fetter, let the cost 
Be what it may. General of Austria, hear me. 
You ’ve giv’n me life, and hold me so your debtor : 
Hear me, then, quit the favor, and be free. 
To night, at twelve, your works will be surpris’d 
At the north outposts. Now, I’m free again! 
My arm again is strong, my heart is clos’d! 
And, now, again, I spurn you as my foes; 
Loathe, hate you, curse, despise, and trample on you! [£xié. 
TERTZSKY. 
Shall this be suffer’d ? 
WALLENSTEIN. 
Shall I, then, speak twice ? 
Let him pass free, I say; and, for his news, 
It may prove true. Tertzsky, be your’s the care 
That nought be wanting for the Saxons’ welcome. [ Exeunt. 
END OF FOURTH ACT. 


THE OLD MAID. 
A TRUE STORY. 
(By Hood's Elegiast, E. L. E.) 


SHE dwelt unfriended and alone, 
Although her footsteps ne’er did stray 
From where, first, fifty years before, 
She saw the light of day. 


Alone—although the incessant rush 

Of overflowing life was there, 

Chok’d the foul ways, a troubled stream, 
And tainted all the air. 


For death, or absence, had remov’d 
Each early tie: and, thus, she grew, 
Perchance, too indolent, or cold,” 
To seek affections new. 


Or, haply, proud; for Pride will make 
His e where no convenience waits ; 
And Poverty and Pride, alas ! 3 
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I said she was alone—but. not 
Alone, as one who wanders free, 
And finds, in things inanimate, 
A sweet society. 


And yet, perchance, those grating sounds, 
That noisome, native, air, to her 


More sweet than breath of flowers, more sweet 


Than nature’s gentle stir. 


She pass’d along, beheld, not mark’d; 
Her figure no impression made ; 

Not even poverty extreme 

Was in her form pourtray’d. 


Nor the famed stiffmess of her state 
Might the beholder once espy ; 
Less in her dress, than in her face, 


Appear’d of decency. 


She seem’d a quiet, harmless, thing, 
Whose moving impulse of existence, 
Thought, feeling, fancy, all were bent 
To gain a poor subsistence. 


By day, a school engag’d her care, 

And, when the clam’rous hours were past, 
She plied her needle busily, 

As long as day might last. 


And then—but, Pity half revolts, 
Lest heartless Levity should scoff; 
Ah! heed it not, at Wisdom’s self, 
The vain ones ever laugh. 


E’en when the winter nights clos’d in, 
When Luxury just begins the day, 
To save expense of light and warmth, 
On her low bed she lay. 


Now, picture her, ye young and fair, 
And affluent, who gaily rove, 

And, bless’d by Fortune, deem your hearts 
The chosen home of Love. 


Picture her aged, charmless, form ; 
Regard her features wan and pale ; 
Think of her weary nights aid days, 
And, then, attend my tale! 


t 
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I sat with her, in kindly chat, 
One afternoon in early spring, 
And, among other idle talk, 

I said a heedless thing. 


I know not whence the thought arose, 
Perhaps the season and the hour ; 
I ask’d her, smiling, had she e’er 


Prov’d Love’s resistless power. 


I saw her trembling fingers drop. 
The work she held; I saw the rush 
Of life-blood settle in her cheek; 
A bright and burning blush! 


I gaz’d awhile, in mute surprise, 
Her changing countenance to view ; 


And when, at length, she thus began, 


Her voice was trembling too. 


‘* Young friend, believe, thou art the first 
To know my secret, cherish’d long, 
Familiar to my thoughts, but, ah ! 

A stranger to my tongue. 


* T lov’d in youth, as maidens love, 
A gentle passion, timid, sweet, 
For he was near, and months and years 


Sped by on wingéd feet. 


‘* And he was very kind; I would 
Not cast a shadow on his name, 
For he was neighbourly and good, 
And every day the same. 


** Yes! neighbourly, and kind, and good, 
And every day the same was he; 
And I, the fool of happiness, 
While he was thus, and free ! 


** But when, unconscious of my state, 
His heart and lonely hearth to share, 
He chose a wife, no words can tell 
The depth of my despair. 


** A raging fever seiz’d my veins; 
Delirium lent its wild relief ; 
For months insensible I lay 
To my distracting grief. 
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** And when, to reason, I awoke, 
Gone was the cause of all my pain; 
And never, never, did these eyes 
Behold that cause again. 


“**Tis thirty years since then, and yet, 
Most strange to tell, no night hath pass’d, 
But brought his living image, dear, 

As I beheld him last. 


“* And if, of late, that haunting form 
Less frequently appear, and dim ; 
Yet, even now, I could not bear 
For worlds to gaze on him. 


‘“* Yes, thirty lagging years have seen 
My sad delightless ys roll by ; 
And every night hath open’d up 


The springs of memory.” 


The tale was brief—’twas simple truth! 
Say, ye fastidious, who respire 

"Midst ease and splendour, can ye match 
This pure and tender fire ? 


Ye heirs of idleness, who deem 
Sweet Love your own peculiar god, 
Behold, in what an humble nest 
He takes up his abode. 


Know, worldly cares can never quench 
The faculty of Love divine ; 
The noble consciousness of worth, 


And every feeling fine. 


The stings of vanity may blunt, 
And luxury’s self-indulgence spoil, 
The impulse of affection, more 
Than real grief and toil. 


True heart! that did’st so well preserve 
Thy only treasure, till the day 

When, with the flame of life, thy flame 
Of love did pass away. 


Obscure in life, obscure in death, 
No stone records thy humble name ; 
Affection hath too soft a voice 

To reach the ear of Fame, 
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THE AURORA OF TRUTH. 


Sucu is the singular title of a forthcoming analysis of the 
English language, by Edward S. Dickson, Barrister-at-Law, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, who has kindly communicated to us a few of his 
novel and original researches in the field of etymology, and 
which we now present to philologists as a taste of the quality of 
the work. The generally expressed conviction among learned 
men, that the French, Spanish, and Italian, and even our own 
English language, received their rudiments from the Greek and 
Latin tongue, affords our friend ample opportunity for exa- 
mining and challenging their opinion. If the knowledge of the 
classics could alone impart the necessary qualifications for the 
honours of a philologist, then would our previous dictionaries, 
the result of so much academic labour, be considered the sure 

ides to light our way amid the obscure jargon of forensic 

eclamation ; then would they be held and esteemed as the Magi 
whose etymological wands would disclose to our view the hidden 
sense of ancient records, and enable us to construe, rightly, the 
doubtful meanings of legal documents, and acts of a remote 
period. Such, however, according.to our friend, is not the 
case, who complains that, unfortunately for the Bench, the 
jurist, and still more so for the legal student who has no 
elementary assistance to shape the operations of his studies, 
this obscure phraseology, this compost of Anglo-Latino-Greco- 
Franco-and-Hebraico diction, forming the legal idiom of the 
English bar, incomprehensible to the whole world, and very 
often so to those who employ it, still exists in full and per- 
nicious activity. Nor (contends Mr. D.) have the numerous 
writers or lecturers on jurisprudence, how bulky soever have 
been their works, or how highly soever they may have rated 
their pretensions to legal disquisition, by the heavy price of 
their midnight toil, contributed, in the most trifling degree, to 
remove any of the indicated obstacles, or to shed the smallest 
glimmer upon the dark obscurity—upon the inexplicable mis- 
maze—which still shrouds the origin of our Courts, our Par- 
liaments, our Laws, our Constitution, and our Government. It 
is upon, these convictions, and upon the belief that scarce a word 
in our dictionaries presents the slightest clue to its primitive 
sense—that these compendiums, in fact, bear.no fruits to testify 
to their analytical character, notwithstanding their pompous 
titles of Etymological ; and that “‘ A Supplement to Dr. John- 
son’s Compilation of the English ” would be the term 
most descriptive of the maj: of their labours,—that Mr. D. 
founds his assertion that something more than classical celebrity, 
or - 


7 


¢ rhetoric, are requisite | to attain the distinction of 
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Philologist, or even the character of a correct writer or lecturer 
on jurisprudence. 
rom the few Latinisms used in our courts of law, and even 
in the high courts of appeal, and in Parliament, compared with 
the multitudes of French legal terms so generally employed— 
establishing satisfactorily that the principles of our legislation, 
or laws, are Norman—he feels no hesitation in avowing his 
belief that even an imperfect knowledge of the French language 
would be more advantageous, and calculated to unravel the 
| ahem dialect of ancient French, and to detect the recondita 
of Norman cotwmes, than would the. most ponderous erudition 
either in Latin or Greek literature. Indeed, with the fact be- 
fore him that the whole character of our Courts is French, and 
that the names of the dignitaries, and officials, from the judge 
Wage) to the usher (huissier) follow the same origin, he insists, 
t to exact still from legal students a knowledge of the 
classics, as a security or assurance for legal attainments, or even 
as a certitude of adequate education, is about as satisfactory 
as to require from them, for the same purpose, proficiency in the 
New Zealand language. For neither do the Norman courts, 
nor any other tribunals in the world, not even our own halls of 
justice, entertain seriously any matters, or laws, written in 
tin. Though jurists of eminence frequently cite such, and 
quote them, when their cases lack reason, still, their research 
into these monastic volumes is of little utility, for, although they 
are patiently heard, they are utterly disregarded. Common 
sense tells the Bench that they are of the class apocryphal, though 
of their origin and meaning they may have not the remotest 
knowledge. Mr. D. has full confidence that the force and 
judiciousness of these remarks will be found fully established in 
The Aurora of Truth. In this elaborate work he proposes to 
assimilate our English, both social and legal, to the continental 
languages, and, following the meandering of words to their original 
source among our progenitors in Egypt, entirely to demolish 
the long-established theory of the Roman and Greek languages 
being the mother tongues of our European nations. Of this 
claim he is fain to dispossess and disinherit them, maintaining 
that it is solely and unwarrantably set up for them by the in- 
_ judicious zeal of the classic and the antiquarian. This system 
_ of the writer, for it is no mere hap-hazard theory, is grounded 
_ onhis extensive knowledge of European languages, an acquaint- 
ie with which, to a certain extent, will be necessary to assist 
both the analytical investigator and our own casual reader. 
_Nor is the etymon-character of the work the only feature 
‘about it which must excite interest, astonishment, and investi- 
“gation. The author, who, if successful, will have given his 
“fame, like Newton and Galileo, to a system, rejects entirely 
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the Roman and Grecian histories, as stories, or fables, or tales, 
of the different orders of religious men, or fryers. Moreover, 
he affirms that these histories derive their name from hutstré, 
the French for an oyster, whose shell, the mother of pearl, by 
its matricular nature, is the symbol of Roman, Romans, or 
Romance, or of that romantic passion which serves as the basis 
of our novels and comedies: that they are simply of the unpre- 
tending character which they claim, manuscrips, a corruption 
from moines-escrits, or written by the moines, or monks, who, 
until the Reformation, were the sole possessors of the art of 
scribbling, improperly termed writing : that these moines-escrits 
or manuscrits are not memoires or memorials of the scenes they 
represent written by the actors themselves, nor detailed to 
biographers for public utility and interest, which would alone 
give them the impress of authenticity and truth: but that they 
are of the same character as, only more elevated and lengthy 
than, King Pippin, Valentine and Orson, the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, or the Arabian Nights’ Tales. In pursuance 
of his views, Mr. D. maintains, that to suppose the name of the 
liber, or hvre, implied the writer's name, is as fallacious as to 
attribute to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza (i.e., Don Lantern 
Jaws and Sancho Paunch) the contents of the liber, which only 
refers to their attributes; or to give to Gil Blas, Roderick 
Random, or Jack Sheppard, the credit of being the originators 
of those ideas which bear their name. This rule, according to 
Mr. D., applies equally to Cesar, to Livy, to Pliny, to Xeno- 
hon, to Tibullus, to Quintillian, and to all the writings in 
eek and Latin, “ which,” says the author, “ give the contents 
of the liber, as relating te some attribute called Ce-sar, or 
C-zar; or to some action, or course of action, called Livy, 
Pliny; Xenophon, Tibullus, and Quintillian. That the word 
booke or bible, itself formerly written boke and book, is, as the 
Jews will tell us, the subject matter, the contents of the cipher, 
which, in Hebrew, signifies iber or levres (Fr.) ips, because 
the speak, like written documents, or /tbri.” If this be true, 
and this system be eventually established, then the difficulty, 
hitherto insurmountable, of ascertaining at what part of the 
British coast Ceesar landed, explains itself. No wonder that the 
continual attempts by the Archeological Society to establish 
this point should have been so unsuccessful. 
_ If Mr. D. be right in his innovations, the literati of Europe ; 
the members of the French Institutes ; of the Royal Societies, 
so numerous in all kingdoms of Europe; may cease their 
efforts to assign a rational cause for the disappearance of the 
Latin language from the Imperial city, and from Latium. These 
innovations would, also, smooth bod plane away those asperi- 
ties, and impossibilities, of reconciling the character, country, 
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and literature of the Daa Hellenists with the fabulous his- 


tory of the Greci, or Gracchi, or Scratchi, or Scratch, or men 
of the cross (to scratch out and cross out are synonymes). The 
red cross is the symbol of the rising sun, or the sol devant ; the 
crosses represent its rays, and the red its moony and red 
appearance. ‘This is the god of the Easterns or the Levant ; 
hence, itsname. Hence, also, the Spanish for a red cap, (which 
only the Greeks and Persians wear,) called gorrique, of which 
Greek is an abridgement. For gorra signifies a cap, and rique, 
or rogue, or roxa, means red. ‘These Hellenists, then, are the 
descendants of the Christians, or Grecians of the Caucasus, who 
once possessed Constantinople ; whence being driven out, by the 
Arabs and Turks, they took refuge in the inhospitable and 
barren islands called the Levant, from the /evant or sun-worship 
of these same Hellenists. Mr. D.says that their name Ella-das, 
is a corruption of Eleva-dix, or Levez-dix, or the rising X, or 
the red cross; and that to connect them, or their literature 
(which the world never saw) with the histories or fables of the 
monks, would be about as logical as to connect the inhabitants 
of St. Homer (St. Omer) in France, with the Iliad, or Ella-D, 
or Ella-des, of the unknown poet; or to connect the fair-day 
of St. Ovide in Paris, with the metamorphosean subtleties of 
the Roman libertine. 3 

Such is a slight sketch of the system of the learned gentle- 
man; such, as will be seen by our subjoined etymological ex- 
amples, are some! of the novelties of his forthcoming work— 
a work which—be it founded or not on erroneous data—is 
systematised and homogeneous throughout, and cannot fail, 
from the research which has given birth to it, and the ability 
with which the fruits of that research have been assorted and 
stored, to command extraordinary attention. 


A Few Sampres or Etrymonoaicat REesBaRcH. 


ApMIRAL.—From the analysis of the French word navigquer, 
to sail ; nao, (Portuguese) a ship, navire (French), and voguer, 
__ {of Moorish origin) to propel, it is evident that the rovers, or 
_ robbers, of the Barbarian states were the earliest adventurers on 
_ the ocean, and that their art of Navigation, then unknown in 
_ ‘Europe, led them, first singly, and then in oumpeny) to pillage 
___ and captivate for the sake of ransom. The chief of their squad- 
_ fons displayed, at his mast head, what is still termed “‘ the black 
flag,” or the bloody flag, or the Pyratical flag. This flag was 
_ orignally called Pyre-Cy, or Piracy, from its fiery or red ground, 
or blood color; and the C, or half-moon, or crescent, in it. 
Pyro-technicks, and fire—the Italian fiore, or flower—are both 
_~ 0called, from their red or blood colour. This flag was named, 
> by the French and English, moral, morrel, from mois, month, 
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or the new moon; and rel, royal, regal, regle, and real, blood. 
Hence the royal liveries, or Reedidelnated liveries ; hence the 
regulars, or regal-herrs, or the king’s troops; and not the 
militia, clad in blue. Thus morish, or mois-rouge, and mois-real, 
or mois-rin, or morinos, are all convertible terms. Now, in 
Arabia, the chief, or leader, is expressed by Aga; to which if we 
add, mois-real, or the crescent, it becomes aga mi-ral, or admi- 
ral. Hence, in French Le Vaisseau Amiral, i.e. the vessel 
carrying the admiral, or the flag of the aga. The Spaniards call 
it, 41 mirante. - 

Boatswatn.—This important officer of her Majesty’s navy 
is so denominated from the word Boceant, or Voceant; anglice, 
vociferating, (through the medium of his whistle). The Spanish 
verb, Bocear, or Vocar, meaning, to voice, or call out. 

Cut-waTER.—From cuit-water, because it boils or cuzts the 
water; alluding to the foam at a ship's stem, in going before 
the wind. . 

Master.—So denominated from his office of attending to the 
rigging, or equipping and fitting out of the ship. The mastage 
is called in French, Masture, Mature, or Mast-gear. 

Ase Szaman.—A corruption of Habile (French) seaman, or 
a skilful mariner. 

Binnacte.—A corruption of Bonder aguille, or the jumping 
needle, or the magnetic needle, called, in Spanish, the Witch. 

Havser.—A corruption of the verb MHausser, tu hoist. 
Hausser is a compound of Hausse, to hoist, and Hierro, the 
Spanish for Iron, and which latter was the primitive name of 
anchor, as taken from its material. 

Tue Kines’s Broap Arrow.—Originally these words were 
written very differently. They were as follow, “ The Quinte- 
burned-Iron, or Hierro, “#.e. the iron which burns the V, or 
quinte, or the mark of royal character branded (or broad) on the 
national p : 

Puut-away, from Poignt, the wrist or fist; hence, going to 
the Poll, or taking the Poll, ée. counting the number of raised 
wrists or fists; hence, Poll Parrot, é.¢. the great Bird or Pajarote 
(Spanish), from Passaro or Pajaro, a bird, and Poll, wrists, be- 
cause it employs its claws or wrists to climb. 

abe tales. word is incomplete. a pas to be aetion 
as en in »mi-generat, or miny-real, or the motne-reat, or 
month real, stieband because, like the aga afloat, he had the 
banner of the crescent before his tent, as asymbol of his authority. 

Cari-Tan orn Captain, from Cado, head, and tan, or 
taillant, cutting; the Italian tagliare, the French tailler, and our 


tally, to cut; an officer possessed of the absolute power of life 
and. death. | he power the 





and over those he commanded, and of whi 
sword was the symbol. shiiheccR bere = 
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Arms, a corruption of Hierro, irons. Hence, fire arms, i.e. 
fire trons ; hence, to be armed,—to have an iron, or cutting in- 
strument. 

Bayonet, or Bay’net, or Vay’net ; because employed to 
sheathe into the body ; in Spanish, Vaynar. Hence, Bayoneta, 
a small sheath, or one not to be far inserted into the body, not 
to be buried up to the socket. Nothing can be more prepos- 
terous than to attribute to the chocolate-making town of Bay- 
onne, the origin of this Spanish weapon, only because there 

_ happens to be a jingling affinity of sound between the words. 
OIGNARD, from poignt, the fist, and yard, iron ; or, in Spanish, 
ove the wrist, and Hierro iron; a hand-Bayonet, or hand- 
sword. 

Crossrs.—Cross, in most languages, signifies the action of cross- 
ing, 7.e. accrochant (French), hooking, or entangling. Hence, 
cross hands, or accroche hands; hence, I come across you, i.e. I lay 
hold of you. So, cross-buttock, in the pugilistic art. Thus, he 
who in the iron times, (before the discovery of sal-Peter) closed 
and grappled with his enemy, (when, as a matter of course, one 
boul fa from the numerous daggers each carried on his person) 
he who had performed this daring act, the sure index of an un- 
daunted heart, received the cross, or close grapple, taken as a 
testimony of his bull-dog character. 

PARLIAMENT.—So called from Par or Payer, to pay, and 
Vamende, the fine or tax. Par is frequently used in the sense 
of to pay. Although tax and taxes are generally used to sig- 
nify imposts or impositions, or the quota each man in the state 
is called upon to pay, still the terms ¢ax or taxes are very im- 
properly used. The word is tawx, the plural of tal, or tale, or 
toll, meaning the money, or /amende, or fine we pay for pass- 

_ Ing through the gate in the road (or turnpike): all coins having 
had a cross originally on them, were called tol/ or tel, tally or 
‘ taille, from the (X) cross, or cut. or taille on them, which we 
call toll. From Par lamende it became PARLIAMENT, or The 
House, (not Court), for taising money for the public service. 
Act or PaRLIAMENT.—An acquit, or check, or act, or discharge 
_ or payment of Parliament, or authorised by Parliament. Act 
_ sometimes signifies account act, which also signifies payment. 
| From this it is evident that the House of Parliament has nothing, 
. in its origin or nature, to justify the Elect-Herrs to call their 
_~ House a Court, and that, distinct from all constitutional or 
_ legislative interference, its office is solely to raise taxes (and 
supplements, if not sufficient) for the public utility, for the 
~ common weal, and for the Royal expenses. , 
 **Barnetnc in a Bitt.—This is asking consent to project a 
_ plan for raising taxes or money: for the word bi/ is not money, 
though it is frequently employed as such, Bill isthe German 
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for viel, much or many. To send in a bill is to send in the 
many items or sums due. So to bring in a dell is to bring in 
a scheme by which much money will be raised. 

Exector.—This means Elect-Herr, the elected man, or the 
common man delegated by the people to represent their inte- 
rests in the Taxing-House, and by whose decision they will 
abide, since they have elected him according to their votes, i. e. 
ceuts, or wishes. Vote—veut, is the third singular of vouloir, 
to wish. A voter, determined, or created, the Elect-Herr. 

Brisery.—A corruption for Pour Boire, or, for drink. It 
means a trifle of money always given to porters, postilions, cice- 
rones, and others, above their ‘legitimate demand. From Pour 
Btrey, as it would be pronounced by the British, is derived 
Bribery. 

CorrupTion.—This is, indeed, a corruption, and a very 
lamentable one, of co-operation, or secret and unknown corre- 
spondence, or agreeing with others, to return an elect-herr, (herr 
is the German for man, as miller, or mill-herr ; hatter, or hatt- 
herr.) From its similarity in sound to the word corruption, or 
corrodant, or corroding, or eating away by degrees, as in the 
case of a corpse, or of gangrened parts, we have ignorantly 
applied this meaning to co-operation, or assistance. But a 
state of corruption, or decomposition, or being eaten by worms, 
cannot apply to the action of an election. From the meaning 
of this word it is evident that any persons canvassing for votes 
vitiated the election ;—that any correspondence or agreement 
(corresponding or answering to) between the elect-herr and any 
of the voters equally destroyed the right of the elect-herr to a 
seat in the Commons. The M.P. of former days was similar 
to the barrister of our times, who, if he should canvass or 
secretly solicit briefs, would be expelled the courts. 

House-Hotper.—As the word house signifies hausse, or 
hoist, an elevation, so it is applied to. the eal story, or stage, 
or estage, or hoistage, meaning one house or story above an- 
other. Holder signifies halter, or “haulter, to elevate. Hence, 
the kettle-holder, or the thing to elevate the kettle from the 
fire. It is evident that akon — be a manent; - 
ing to the true meaning of holder, for no one can lift or elevate 
alone The word householder is a corruption of hause-solder. 
Solder, in French, signifies to pay for. Our word so/d is of the 
same root. ‘ That book is sold,” conveys the idea that it is 

id for. So, house-solder is he who pays fora story; he who 
or rents, an apartment, or room, of the value of 40s. 





<a ; now, of fen | , 

MortMain.—This a tion of mourant and moines, and 
i dying and monks, or the actions of monks at the bed of 
a dying man, whom they so terrified by apprehensions, that the 
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poor affrighted creature left his ali to the Church, which, as 
they said, could smooth his way to heaven. The anger excited 
towards these holy men, by the families who were thus defrauded 
of their just rights, and reduced to mendicity, produced a reac- 
tion, which ended in the establishing of the law called the Act 
of Mort-main, with whose principles we are all acquainted. 

ManuscripT.—From the close affinity of this word with 
manu-scritto, superficial writers of dictionaries, and most Latin 
scholars, were entrapped into the belief of its primitive signifi- 
cation being hand-written. A very slender knowledge of French 
would have pointed out the meaning to be moines-escrit, or 
written by the moines or monks, who were termed anonymous 
authors, because they were forbidden to affix ostentatiously 
their names to their works, which, in former times, were called 
translations. 

Trapition.—This is a corruption of traduisant, the French 
for interpreting or changing from Latin or Greek into an 
European language. Thus, when we state that it is by tra- 
dition that we receive anything, this assertion does not vouch 
for its truth; it only defines it as being a work of the anony- 
mous authors, or of the moines-escrits or manuscripts, and en- 
titled to little credit, because no signature is affixed to the 
document. 

Lincotn’s Inn.—A corruption for Levant-corns-inn, or the 
imn, or convent, dedicated to the Levant-corn, or the rising 
mvon, of which there are thirteen in a year; hence the thirteen 

bols of the moon on the shield over the gateway entrance to 
is ancient Hall. 

Livery AND SeEtsin.—A corruption of livre, the book, or 
written document, and sceaux-sign, or the seals and signature, 
without which appendages, it is no deed. 

Piz-PowpEr Court.—Stated by some great luminary of the 
law, in remote times, to have meant Pieds Poudrés Court, a court 
established at a fair, to take cognizance of all disturbances, or 

_ fobberies, there committed, and so called from the supposed 
_ nature of the feet or shoes of the jury and the rest, which 
_ would be covered with dust. Now, had poudre, or poutre, 
_ meant dust, there would have been some little authority from 

~ analogy (though there would have been no reason) for assigning 
this chaldish and imbecile meaning to these words. In the first 
place, there are no courts of this description at fairs; secondly, 
fairs are as often held in winter as in summer, the possibility 
shoes being sprinkled with mud as well as with dust, should 
ve deterred a jurist from giving the above-stated meaning to 
the term we are about to explain. A knowledge of French, 
‘and even of English, would have told him that pied, or pye, 
(which is the ce or weight which the rope-dancer alia to 


yell *. 



































himself with,) meant weights, or poids; and that poutre 
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meant putre, or putrid, That is, it was a court (very common 
to this day in the city) to ascertain the just weights and fresh- 
ness of meat of the sellers or salesfolk. 

Oracie.—What the Oracle at Delphi meant, is beyond the 
reach of discovery. Two thousand years are sufficient to annihilate 
all knowledge respecting it ; and we may add, that two hundred 
years occasionally produce the same effect on Britain ; for there is — 
in Reading an Oracle in the shape of a good substantial-built 
house, which bears this name. It was originated by a Maister 
Kendrick, two hundred years since, for the purpose of carding 
wool, for dyeing it, and for converting it into cloth. A large 
sum of money was left by this benevolent gentleman for this 
epee, and the house therewith built was called The Oracle. 

o singular a name attracted the attention of .some parties, 
whose erenty to discover the meaning of the oracle made 
them apply to the Archeological Society, who gave them five 
explications of the meaning of the word oracle, among which 
were “an upper story,” and ‘a minstrel-loft.” With due 
deference to that learned body of Thebans, these are no ex- 
planations at all. A little cultivation of the French language 
would have taught them that Oracle, or O Racle, was an im- 
perfect sound of ouaille-racle, or the racling (from raciler, to 
scrape), or carding of owaille, or sheep, or fleece, or wool; and 
hence its name, an original and characteristic one, from the 
nature of its work. 

Tuames, or Ta-Mise, or Thame,or Dame, or Ta-Misa (in Spa- 
nish and Italian). A corruption of de, or day, or di, or dix, ten 
or X, and mes, mise, me, misa,a month; hence Xmas. Itisa 
very common name in England. Dis-mes, or Diemes, as we 
should pronounce it in British, signifies also Xtmas. Our 
= originally signified Xtmas, or money from the X on 

em. 


Cine Ports.—They ought to be written Quinte Ports. Hence, 
Kent, or Quinte, and hence Quiné-bre, or the fifth month, 
called Canter-bury. For ber and bre signify month; as Novem- 
ber, and Ocio-bre in French. The word Quint has found favour 
all over the world, as an attribute (whose allegory or symbol 
we have not discovered) for giving names to men and also to 


_ Pray.—As jasse, the clown, is so called from the Spa- 
nish word a-palear, to beat with a stick, because he is subjected 


to the blows of his master, lic amusement; so, play sig- 
nifies a, to beat with or palos, or piles, or sticks, 
like as the Clown and. are beaten in the Panto-mime. 
The name play is the primitive name, derived from the Moors 


for 
of Spain, who represented those as they are called, both 


Ghee ond im Beancsiiaallgiablislp‘end deily-at:Cailin, 100 years 
almost before they were publicly exhibited in England. 
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Soices from the Past.—No. IX. 


FEBRUARY.—Awn Exzey. 


[The subjoined Verses by Cuarrerton are probably unknown to ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the present generation of readers. They were 
written above three quarters of a century ago, and are extracted from 
the Edition of his Works in 3 Vols., Edited by Southey, and published so 
long ago as the year 1803, and which never reached a Second Edition. In 
every sense of the word they are Voices from the Past, carrying us back to 
the times of Wilkes, and Barry, and Foote, and Garrick, and Johnson, and 
other past celebrities; while, at the same time, amidst allusions to the 
season of the year, they lay before us as a psychological curiosity, the vein 
of satire that so remarkably characterised the intellectual powers of Bristol's 
“ Wonderful Boy.” ] 


BEGIN, my muse, the imitative lay, 
Aonian doxies sound the thrumming string ; 
Attempt no number of the plaintive ea 
Let me like midnight cats, or Collins, sing. 


If, in the trammels of the doleful line, 
The bounding hail, or drilling rain, descend ; 
Come, brooding Melancholy! pow’r divine, 
And ev’ry unform’d mass of words amend. 


Now the rough goat withdraws his curling horns, 
And the cold wat’rer twirls his circling mop: 

Swift sudden anguish darts thro’ alt’ring corns, 
And the spruce mercer trembles in his shop. 


Now, infant authors, madd’ning for renown, 
Extend the plume, and hum about the stage, 
Procure a benefit, amuse the town, 
And proudly glitter in a title-page. 


Now, wrapt in ninefold fur, his squeamish Grace 
Defies the fury of the howling storm ; 
And, whilst the tempest whistles round his face, © 
Exults to find his mantled carcase warm. 
Now rumbling coaches furious drive along, 
Full of the majesty of city dames, 
Whose jewels sparkling in the gaudy throng 
Raise strange emotions and invidious flames. 
Now Merit, happy in the calm of place, 
To mortals as a Highlander appears, 
And, conscious of the excellence of lace, 
- With spreading frogs and gleaming spangles glares. 
Whilst Envy, on a tripod seated nigh, 
In form a shoe-boy, daubs the valu’d fruit, 
And, darting lightnings from his vengeful eye, 
Raves about Wilkes, and politics, and Bute. 
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Now Barry, taller than a grenadier, 
Dwindles into a stripling of eighteen ; 

Or, sabled in Othello, breaks the ear, 
Exerts his voice, and totters to the scene. 


Now Foote, a looking-glass for all mankind, 
mem his wax to personal defects ; 

But leaves untouch’d the image of the mind : 
His art no mental quality reflects. 

Now Drury’s potent king extorts applause, 
And pit, box, gallery, echo, ‘‘ how divine!” 

Whilst vers’d in all the drama’s mystic laws, 
His graceful action saves the wooden line. 


Now——But what further can the Muses sing ? 
Now dropping particles of water fall ; 

Now vapours, riding on the North wind’s wing, 
With transitory darkness shadow all. 


Alas! how joyless the descriptive theme, 
en sorrow on the writer’s quiet plays; 
And, like a mouse in Cheshire cheese supreme, 
Devours the substance of the less’ning bays! 


Come, February, lend thy darkest sky, 
There teach the winter’d muse with clouds to soar, 
Come, February, lift the number high ; 
Let the sharp strain like wind thro’ alleys roar. 
Ye channels, wand’ring thro’ the spacious street, 
In hollow murmurs roll the dirt along, 
With inundations wet the sabled feet, 
Whilst gouts, responsive, join the elegiac song. 
Ye damsels fair, whose silver voices shrill 
Sound thro’ meand’ring folds of Echo’s horn; 
Let the sweet cry of Liberty be still, 
- No more let smoking cakes awake the morn. 
O Winter! Put away thy snowy pride; 
O Spring! Neglect the cowslip and the bell ; 
O Summer! Throw thy pears and plums aside ; 
-O Autumn! Bid the grape with poison swell. 


The pension’d muse of Johnson is no more! 
Drown’d in a butt of wine his genius lies ; 

Earth! ocean! heav’n! The wondrous loss deplore! 
The dregs of nature with her glory dies. 












What iron stoic can suppress the tear ? 
What sour reviewer read with vacant eye! 
What bard but decks his literary bier! — 
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BLANCHE NEVILLE. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY M. CHIPPENDALE. 
( Continued.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Where hateful death put on its ugliest mask 
To fright our party. 
Henry IV. Part 2nd. 


Mrs. Benson received her young friends with all the consi- 
derate kindness of a mother, and insisted on their remaining 
with her during their stay in England. We were rather 
astonished to find Mr. Hawley was of the party. It appeared he 
had accompanied them all the way, and now sitanded to make 
some stay in the country. Trueworth had parted from them at 
the inn, under the plea of visiting his mother. As Mr. Ray- 
mond’s affairs still remained in an unsettled state, he returned to 
London by the mail the next evening. Arrived there, he 
found a letter from his wife, informing him of Mart’s death, 
accompanied by a note from Lady Charlemont’s maid, who in- 
formed him her mistress was no more, and that she had found 
the letter which she now enclosed to him in her mistress’s pri- 
vate drawer. : 

Though he had travelled all night, he did not wait for any re- 

- freshment, but getting into a cab, was soon carried to the place of 
his destination, viz., the deceased Lady Charlemont’s residence. 

All here was confusion, and each was desirous to tell his.or her 

version of the catastrophe. From her maid he soon learned that 
her mistress came home very late and tired the evening he 
took Margaret away, and being likewise out of humour, she 
_ desired them not to tell her of any thing that had taken place 
' Until the next day. She did not even inquire after her niece, 
a d the maid knew it was more than her place was worth to 
“yenture a remark after such an interdiction; she, therefore, un- 
_ dressed her in silence, read her to sleep, and then retired. At 
twelve the next day, Lady Louisa rang her bell. It now be- 
fame the girl’s disagreeable employ to take the note to her 
listress and inform her of all that had happened. At first the 


ie -* s : 


girl thought of pretending sickness, and sending it by some other 
hand ; but, ill or well, every servant in Lady lemont’s esta- 
lishment was expected to be at her duty, or quit her service. 
> wep. 1847.—no. 1. VOL. VIL j L 
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The poor girl entered with a noiseless tread, in the hope her 
mistress might have fallen asleep again, but she was awake, and, 
on seeing the note, exclaimed, ‘‘ What have you got there ? 
Give it me, can’t you?” The woman obeyed. Lady Louisa 
opened it, glanced at its contents, and, in a tone of rage, en- 
quired if Margaret was really gone. When answered in the 
affirmative, her ladyship got out of bed, opened a drawer which 
no one else ever went to, took a sealed parchment, tore it open, 
and with the voice of a fury, ordered a lighted candle to be 
brought to her. The girl hesitated. ‘Go, I say,” exclaimed 
her mistress, in a tone that admitted of nothing but instant 
compliance. The maid consequently hurried away to fetch the 
candle, as her excited employer was venting her chagrin aloud 
and to herself,—‘ To take her from me secretly, and then leave 
such a note, after all my care! Not content with the disgrace 
the other slut has brought on the family, they must withdraw 
her sister to : but let them go; this comes of poor rela- 
tions. I have almost a mind to prosecute them for robbery,— 
yes, he has robbed me of his daughter. I ’ll it, if I don’t 
succeed; the thing will cost him a world of trouble, and I shall 
be revenged.” Short-sighted mortal! little did she anticipate 
the termination to this dreadful gust of passion! On the 
maid’s return with the candle, her mistress snatched it from 
her, with a violent jerk, and tried to set fire to the end of the 
a) ent, which, however, would not ignite. While thus em- 
ployed, she fell suddenly to the ground, where she remained 
prostrate on the floor, to all appearance, lifeless. Every thing 
was done to_restore animation, but without success; ihe vital 
spark had fled, although the marks of anger were still visible in 
her distorted features. 


_ Every arrangement was now made for a splendid funeral, in 
accordance with the injunction laid down in the unfortunate 


woman's last will and testament. This document had been 
drawn up and signed soon after her nieces went to reside with 
their aunt, and they, and their parents, in consequence, found 
themselves possessed, through her decease, of her very conside- 
rable weal ~ What a revolution for them!- Had she but lived 
a few hours longer, they would never have enjoyed this pro- 
el . ia feet owed it all to the death of one, who seemed 
prepared to meet her end, as to be in the act, when it 
ittempting, by burning the parchment which 

7 oy Spe y to deprive them of it. 
imely death. could not fail to throw a 
osperity. Yet, when, Mr. Raymond 
felt he was almost miracu- 
ude took place ‘of every other 
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As soon as the funeral was over, Mr. Raymond hastened again 
into Devonshire, glad of the relief from so much “ mockery of 
woe.” We received him with great pleasure, and he found that 
the short rest and quiet had been of service to Eleanor, though 
her spirits seemed too much injured to permit us to hope they 
would ever recover their boyancy. He communicated to us the 
plans he had formed for the future. He intended availing him- 
self of Mrs. Raymond's most opportune offer, by leaving his 
daughters with us, in Devonshire, until his return to England, 
which he calculated would take place in a very few months, as 
he had determined, immediately to settle his foreign affairs and 
to resign the Consulship. He had some idea, if Mrs. Raymond 
should not object to it, of residing in our neighbourhood for the 
greater part of the year. | 

I have made little mention of Mrs. Benson’s lawsuit, but un- 
fortunately, there seemed no chance of the affair terminating in 
her favour. From the first, she would willingly have resigned 
the whole into the hands of Bennett, the heir-at-law. But we 
were all so desirous she should await the issue of a trial, that she 
reluctantly consented to do so. 

. Hawley now passed more of his time than he had ever 
yet done with us, and it was impossible to misunderstand his 
attentions to the widow, though he met with little or no encou- 

_ tagement from her. This, I was inclined to think, proceeded 
rather from the unsettled state of her affairs, than from indiffer- 

ence. Arrangements were now made for Eleanor and Margaret 
to remain with Mrs. Benson until their mother returned with 
her husband, after his intended resignation and the wind — 
his affaits, which he was leaving England to effectuate. Mr. 
Raymond, with much consideration and delicacy, offered to pur- 

_ chase. Mrs. Benson’s house, if she should find herself forced to 

_ part with it, and begged, as a favour, she would continue the 

establishment on the same liberal footing as usual. Ina laugh- 

ing way, he added, ‘‘ Don’t make me- appear shabby to my 
neighbours, at first coming; for I shall attribute it all to you, 

-if'sucha result should unnecessarily ensue.” 

_, Mr. Hawley now came in, and the conversation took a more 

general turn; all appeared to be happiness. Still, a feeling I 

_ Gould scarcely define, stole over me. It was not envy; this I 

_ Would never indulge. I felt I was called upon, either to part 

_ from these dear friends, or stay as a burden to Mrs. Benson. 

This, my pride would not allow, and I noe no time was 

More r than that for carrying my plan, itting my 
u tas execution, as I should now leave Mrs. Benson, 






































: : W th who could so well supply my place, Gladly would 
_ Bhave remained with her if she were deprived of her affluence, 
| Without requiring any stipend, but I knew she would ~ con- 
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sent to such arrangement, and I therefore determined to part as 
soon as might be convenient. 

The thought occurred to me, that I might probably be enabled 
to obtain another situation within the distance of a few miles; 
this would afford me the opportunity of occasionally cheering 
her solitude, without rendering me a burden on her resources. 
Should she, on the other hand, marry Hawley, as we all wished, 
I felt that my remaining would be extremely painful to. myself, 
without in the least contributing to serve them. I, therefore, 
determined to quit an abode where I had found so much peace, 
and throw myself again on the wide world. I must own that 
more than once, I was about to give way to selfish feelings, but 
I overcame them. Perhaps I was a little assisted by my pride ; 
-s that as it may, it was a proper pride, and sustained my reso- 
ution. 

Though I had come to the determination, I would not men- 
tion it to Mrs. Benson, until Mr. Raymond had departed, as I 
knew I should otherwise have, in him, another to combat my 
determination. 

Mr. Hawley and Mr. Raymond had passed the morning 
riding together. It was previously arranged they should dine 
with us. Tea being over, we contrived, one by one, to leave 
the room, until the ety of the house found herself, ¢éte a téte, 
with Hawley. A-most favourable occasion for such a lover, 
though I am somewhat inclined to believe that even if we had 
all: been present, he would have found an opportunity to plead 
his suit. . He-was extremely urgent, and had so many reasons 
to offer for the expediency of the miatch, that the widow re- 
mained dumb,—a most desirable omen for a lover. He soon 
after took his leave, and was accompanied home by Mr. Ray- 
mond, no doubt to talk over what had happened. Leer saw 
the man who could not talk as fast as a woman, when he was 

y, notwithstanding all that is said of the loquacity of the 

ies: I could not refrain from offering my congratulations to 

Mrs. Benson, as we were about to part for the night. She said, 

in an under tone, ‘* Follow me, in five minutes, to my room, and 
I will tell all.” 

When I opened the door, she was sitting, seemingly lost in 
thought, in an arm-chair; my appearance spread a glow of 
pleasure over her countenance. She extended her hand to me, 
saying, “‘ Come; my: friend, you well merit this confidence from 








me.” We: d'some hours in social converse, during which 
time she informed me she had consented to an earlier marriage 


with Hawley than 


’ she otherwise might have done, in order to 
give him of. acting with effect in her suit. She 





added, ‘* You must hot refuse to remain with me. I could 


never consent to part'with one so dear’ to. us, at) such an in- 


¥. 
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teresting epoch of our lives. Mr. Hawley begged me to make 
it his particular request that you will ever consider yourself a 
part of the family.” This was the appropriate opportunity for 
mentioning my resolution to her, and I, therefore, immediately 
unfolded my plan. She appeared much surprised and grieved 
that I should think of leaving her; she had looked upon me so 
entirely as a sister, that she would not allow me to speak of it, 
and said so much in my praise, that I cannot repeat her words. 

All her efforts to make me change my determination were 
unavailing, and she, at length, relinquished the attempt, first 
stipulating that I should remain with her until after her mar- 
riage. I gladly consented todo so. If I had followed inclina- 
tion alone, we had never parted, but I always endeavoured to 
make my actions spring from a higher source ; and I had always 
found this the only sure way to mental peace. 

Before we parted she made me promise to return to her at 
any future time, if I could not provide myself with an agreeable 
home, as her house would ever be open to receive and shelter 
me. We talked much of Eleanor and Margaret, and she 
wished me to take charge of them until their mother arrived, in 

. ease she were married before that return took place. I was 
much averse to this measure. In the first place, according to 
Mrs. Benson’s present plan, their mother would arrive before 
the wedding, and afford Mrs. B. an opportunity of placing them 
under her care; and as for myself, now that I had resolved to 
part, I was disinclined from remaining longer than I could 
avoid. Should I even consent, might not Gaymore make some 
further attempts? What could I do in such a case? Mrs. 
Benson admitted the justness of this last observation, and with 
mutual good wislies, we parted to take a few hours’ repose. 
~ In the morning we found both the gentlemen in the break- 

| fast room awaiting our appearance. They rallied us on our 
late rising, and, to avoid their quizzing us, we confessed the 

- truth. ‘ Well, then,” said Mr. Hawley, “I trust you have 

__ ‘persuaded your friend to be our guest?” ‘Indeed, I have 
_ not,” she answered, “‘ and, as usual, I am obliged to confess she 
__ is right; however, I trust she will soon find a home of her own, 
__ and then, we shall all be satisfied.” 

| Breakfast over, the lovers strolled into the grounds. Mr. 
_ Raymond now informed me that Hawley was desirous the mar- 
_ ¥iage should take place before he (Mr. R.) left England, in 
order that he might give the:Bride away. He, then, earnestly 
_ eiitreated: me to take charge of his daughters once again, at 
deast, until their mother arrived, as he should leave them, with 
 Bonfidence, in my care. There was nothing in his arguments 


a t > make me change my opinion, and I firmly declined the office. 
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I ventured to hint, at the same time, that probably the Rector 
and his lady would receive them. 

Mr. Hawley determined to proceed to town immediately after 
the marriage, as the presence of Mrs. Benson was now required 
in that vicinity. They would have taken the girls with them, 
but Eleanor was horror-struck at the idea of _— living in 
London, Mr. Raymond, therefore, set out for the Rectory. He 
soon returned with a kind message from the Trueworths, to the 
effect that they would be most happy to receive his daughters 
as soon as was agreeable to them and their friends. When he 
had stated the success of his negociation, he turned to me and 
said, ‘‘ Miss Neville, you are, as Mrs. Benson says, always right. 
Yours is certainly the wisest plan after all, and it never occurred 
to any of us; what shall we to when you are not here, to think 
with us, and for us? Let’s talk of something else, for I see 
your faces are all growing terribly long. Tell me, could you 
make up your mind to remain with them for the present at the 
Rectory? You would greatly oblige me by so doing, and Mrs. 
Trueworth requested me to urge this invitation in her name. 
But I already owe you too much to ask another favour; you 
must decide for yourself.” The girls now added their entreaties, 
but though solicited both by them and my own inclinations, I 
did not waver. At luncheon, we learned that Mrs.. Benson 
had fixed her wedding for the latter end of the ensuing week, 
intending to commence her journey to London on thevtag that 
made her once more a bride. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“He that is proud eats up himself; pride is his own his own 
trumpet, his own chronicle." Troilus ype “ 

Mrs. Benson, always ready to serve others, had found time, 
in the midst of her numerous occupations, and preparations for 
her marriage, to —— me a situation within a few miles of 

i contiguity was a great recommendation to 
my new employment; but it possessed another recommendation, 
in the fact that the family of the Fitz-Alpines always passed, 
at feast, a month in London every spring, and, as it did not suit 
them to hire an extra room for the governess, this time was to 


| : I 
jut 1 vainly supposed this could>never be any barrier to my 
comfort, as I intended ing myself entirely t my pupils. 
ich women who didnot forget to trace her descent 
| a ‘did not to trace ent 
from “a line of kings,” patie abiedebs een =f 
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The bridal party at Mrs. Benson’s was not numerous, but, as 
the papers would say, it was select. It consisted of the bride 
and bridegroom elect; the Rector, who yuoeres the cere- 
mony; his son, now his Curate; Mr. and Mrs Simple; Mr. 
Raymond and his daughters ; and myself. On the auspicious 
occasion, Mrs. Simple certainly indulged a little in her old pro- 
pensity for feathers and gay costume. In a sort of justificatory 
strain she observed, ‘*‘ The occasion, Miss Neville, the occasion, 
think of that! We see marriages of boys and girls every day, 
but such a widow and a widower, neither of them past their 
prime! This is what I call something like a wedding. I mean 
to dance, myself, to-night.” 

After the ceremony we returned to breakfast at the bride’s ; 
here, a substantial repast was provided for the neighbouring 
poor, and an entertainment, on a superior scale, for the farmers 
and their families. When the breakfast was over, the happy 
couple proceeded to London; the rest of the party, after a 
morning’s drive, went to the Simples’, where asumptuous dinner 
was provided. Margaret and Eleanor returned home with the 
Trueworths the same evening. I now found myself truly deso- 
late. It had been arranged for me to remain at the old house, 
until the ensuing Monday, when I was to separate myself 
from these dear friends. I was glad of this leisure; it afforded 
me time \to think over the late occurrences, and to accustom 
myself to the pain of change and parting. 

Once again, I was about to cast myself on the wide world, 
and resign all that was worth retaining. And why did I give 
up so much? Was it from a mistaken sense of right and 
wrong? I could not allow this, even to myself; and I de- 
termined, however painful, to persevere. I was thankful for 
the friends I had made. Those only who are dependent, and 

have a home to seek, can truly estimate the value of sucha 
_ blessing. Sometimes the thought would arise—Why did I not 


_ remain where I was, in the midst-of peace and content ?—but I | 


_ checked mayne, remembering I could no longer be a partaker 
in that ha eens when feeling myself to be a mere hanger-on. 
__ The Simples made me liberal offers if I would consent to reside 
_ with them; and added, “ With us you will really be of use; 
— you well know how. sauich we require some judicious adviser ; 
you are the mene rson; you understand everything.” This 
_ generous aa ei T could not accept; I consequently declined 

it, thoug must ever feel grateful for their kindness, in 





_ taking the proposal. Had I been disposed for such an office, 
i. no socal on induced me to have left my old friend. 

4. church service, on the morrow, I spent some few hours 
in taking leave of the cottagers, to whom I was sincerely 
ached. _— shed tears, when they found I was about to 
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leave them. I could not bid these kind-hearted people farewell, 
without a painful feeling. High and low had been my friends, 
and I must leave them all. I could not expect to find the like 
again. For the last three years, my tranquillity had been almost 
uninterrupted. Even in a long and prosperous course, how few 
can look back on so much peace and happiness! it was more 
than my share, and I felt a strong presentiment that it had fled 
for ever. I know. not how long I should have continued thus 
musing, had not the servant tapped at the door and apprised 
me that the Trueworths’ carriage was waiting for me. They 
had made me reluctantly promise to spend my last evening 
with them, as Mrs. T. would not hear of my “ moping by 
myself.” 

When I arrived, I found the Rector at the door, watch in 
hand; he did not like waiting for his dinner. ‘‘ Right, Miss 
Neville,” he said, handing me out, “ I knew you would not keep 
us. Robert, tell them to dish up. Just give a few minutes to 
kiss, and say how do youdo ? andall that.” The evening passed 
heavily away; and at ten, I took a painful leave of them. 
The old man pressed me in his arms, and, as he saluted me, i 
felt my cheek wetted by a tear. Himself and Mrs. T. would 
have made me promise, in case of wanting a home, to fly to 
them. I smilingly observed, that most people thought them- 
selves fortunate in having one home to resort to, but there 
were three I might command; and my only chance of not 
offending the friends who were anxious to place them at my 
service, was to decline the kind offers of all. 

* You must not say that,” Mr. Trueworth exclaimed. “If 
you will not or cannot come to be with us, at least, you must 
often come amongst us, I do not intend that you shall go home 
alone this cold night; my son has disappeared, so you must be 
content with an old man’s escort.” The next morning, Mrs. 
Simple sent her carriage to convey me to Sir Gregory’s. On 
my arrival there, 1 was ushered into the school-room, where I 
found my three le they were young and pretty. I had 
undertaken, for present, to be their sole instructress, be- 
cause masters of any eminence were not to be procured in that 
remote part of the country. I addressed them in a friendly 
manner, and, by the time their mother made her appear- 
ance, the youngest of the three had introduced me SoD her 
dolls by name, and filled ay lap with her toys. Her example 
of eee was followed by the other two, who in turn pro- 
duced, their books and work, and endeavoured to become as well 
ore with me as their sister. ayn 

daddy. 4\ipine now entered. .. Her figure was commanding, 
and if ever. | sate well on any one, it did so on her; her 
high and expansive brow, accordéd well with her lofty 
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bearing. I arose instinctively as she entered. She bowed 
slightly, and begged me to resume my seat. After taking a 
chair herself, she made a slight excuse for having kept me 
waiting, but from its very wording, it had more the qualities of 
a condescension than an apology. She then opened her dis- 
course in the following words :— 

‘Mrs. Benson, or, I believe I must now say, Mrs. Hawley, 
tells me you are quite competent. to the task you have under- 
taken; she gave me an excellent character of you.” 

My colour mounted to my cheeks, but I said nothing, 

*‘ | hope I shall find you what I both expect and wish. Be- 
fore: you commence your duties, I have an observation to 
make, and a few restrictions to lay down, which must be im- 
plicitly obeyed; you will observe, i said, obeyed.” 

I bowed, and she continued. 

**Perhaps you may consider my children backward: this 
backwardness will give you a little more trouble, but then, if 
such additional trouble result in your bringing them adequately 
forward, not to mention my satisfaction, it will be its own 
reward. Maria, my second daughter, is rather hasty; this will 
wear itself out. I do not allow her to be contradicted, and 

ishment is quite out of the question; but you’ll soon 
cick the means of managing her, you understand these 
things so well. I never interfere, provided my instructions 
are attended to; this, of course, will be the case, as you are, 
according to your friends, so mild and placid. This was not 
the character of the young woman whose place you have taken; 
she was violent; Maria tore her gown, and she, in return, 
thrust her out of the room. I thought it unbecoming in me to 
enter into particulars; I therefore sent her away. I merely 
— mention this, that you may avoid any hasty impulses or move- 
_ ments—you understand me, I doubt not.” 
| I waited quietly to hear the whele of -her discourse, remem- 
_ bering, that if I resigned this chance of a situation, however 
_ disagreeable it might promise to be, I must remove to a consi- 
' derable distance from all those who were so dear to me. 
_ + As for Caroline, she is quiet enough, provided you allow 
_ her to do as she likes; but any contradiction on your part, 
_ would immediately bring me to her; as she never fails to alarm 
_ the whole house with her cries. I can bear no noise. You’ll 
find her rather quick, when she chooses to learn; sometimes 
’ she will attend a week or two together at your hours, at other 
> times, you must hear her when she is in the humour, or not at 
all; still, she must by some means be improved, and quickly 
_too. I find them, at present, much less advan than 
yur neighbours’ daughters who surround us, and this must 
bes I had masters for Caroline, but they . did not 
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know how to teach her; it requires a particular method; you'll 


find it, or I mistake you, very easily.” 

I was not quite of hes ladyship’s opinion, but did not attempt 
to interrupt her. meyers 

“« Baby, as we call her, (her name is Susan), is quite a pet 
amongst us; she will remain with you half-an-hour at a time, 
once or twice a day, just as she is disposed ; too much applica- 
tion would quite damp her fine spirits; besides, she is not yet 
nine yearsold. Now, as I have introduced you to my dear 
girls, and given you a carte de pays, it will be as well, be- 
fore we separate, that I should inform you of my arrangements 
with regard to your visiting our circle. It is better to under- 
stand each other at first; it will prevent any disagreeable con- 
tretemps. At elections, and such like times, we contrive to 
find you a vacant chair at dinner, and expect you will do what 
you can towards the entertainment of the guests placed near 
you, as these people require considerable attention. In a gene- 
ral way, we may send for you perhaps once or twice a week to 
preside at the piano. Our evening social parties have often 
stood still for want of a capable musician. You can sing, also, 
therefore you will occasionally be in great requisition. Your 
harp, too,” she said, (pointing to a beautiful new one, which 
dear Mrs. Hawley had given me on her wedding), ‘‘ had better 
remain in the drawing-room; the children may injure it here. 
I'll order Thomas to remove it.” 

I remonstrated, and requested that if she did not consider it 
safe where it was, she would allow it to be removed to my 
sleeping-room, as I had stipulated to have one to myself. 

“It isa pretty room,” she replied, “‘ with the finest view 
in the house, but it would not conveniently hold that magnifi- 
cent harp, though I have had all the superfluous furniture 
ag for the purpose of affording you as much space as 

can.” | 
‘In that case, my lady, I believe I must run all risks, as I 
could not use it if it were in your drawing-room.” 

This answer did not please, and she was preparing to depart, 
when I requested her attention for a few minutes before L en- 
tered on my duties; or, if she was pressed for time, I offered to 


-'€Oh no, Miss Neville, I will not give you that unnecessary 
trouble; the little you can have to say, after my very clear ex- 


planation, will not detain either of us long.” 
“You ght, madam; I have little, to say; it is simply 
this; with ictions you have mentioned,.J could neither 





do justice to your children nor to myself by undertaking the 
charge of them. If I take them with the characters you have 
described, excuse me for saying, formed by over Siiacane, 
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you must allow me to manage as I think right. Harshness I 
will not use; it has never been a part of my system ; but I must 
retain the power of controlling and correcting them when ne- 
cessary. On these conditions, and these alone, I will try them 
for three months; if at the end of that time you are not satis- 
fied, and they are not happier, I resign them. With respect to 
my joining your circle occasionally, I would much rather con- 
fine myself to my own room, which, of course, is in every sense 
to be considered such. Still, with the option of refusing, if 
otherwise engaged, I can have no objection to contribute to the 
* amusement of your guests. . 

‘*T am sorry all this was not named before you made arrange- 
ments for receiving me. Much of my present surprise, however, 
I attribute to my own ignorance of what is perhaps sometimes 
required on these occasions. I have ever been considered as a 
gentlewoman, and have hitherto, in every case, been treated as 
one of the family.” 

‘Qh! that is quite out of the question; however, I must 

_ consult Sir Gregory before I give you a final answer, since all 
you have said is so startling and so new to me. I fear I cannot 
see you again until to-morrow ; in the meantime, consider your- 
self mistress of the apartments intended for your use, and per- 
haps you will have no objection to join us in the evening.” 

This ‘Invitation I respectfully declined, and as there was 
nothing more to say, Lady Fitz-Alpine withdrew. 

When left to myself, 1 wept bitterly; and, if I could have 
reconciled myself to living on the bounty of others, I should 
immediately have returned to my friends ; as I could not sub- 

- mit to this, I determined to wait as patiently as I could for her 
: parvehiy'’s decision. Had I known what I was to be exposed to, 
_ I would never have undertaken the offer, but now that I was on 

_ the spot, I should prefer making a trial of the situation, though 

_ Iknew I should have many disagreeables to combat with. The 

+ children now came in, and seeing me in tears, tried to console 

_ me. I was pleased with their attention, and soon found myself 

' amused with them; I therefore sang to them, and then induced 

__ the eldest to sing also. I was glad to find she possessed taste 

_ and yoice, so I tried to persuade myself I might make something 

_ of her. I was soon equally interested in the other two. They 

_ took me over the park and grounds, and we shortly found our- 

~ selves on the footing of excellent friends. The estate was beau- 
~ tiful, but required a possessor of more wealth ; much that would 

admit of improvement remained barren and -uncultivated for 
we at of means in the possessor. We strolled into the village ; 
> here poverty was more visible; the neglected cottage gardens— 
the broken windows—unthatched roofs—tenantless pig-sties— 
and, if possible, more neglected eottagers—all bespoke the want 
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of an opulent and judicious landlord. I recalled to mind the 
prosperous village 1 had left, and those familiar faces, though 
in humble garb, with whom I had so recently parted. I inquired 
of the children if they knew any of the villagers; they seemed 
much surprised at the question, and told me their mamma did 
not allow them to speak to any of the poor people, lest they 
should learn something improper for young ladies, or catch some 

uper disease—“ Though I am sure,” they continued, “ Old 
Semen and her grandchildren are quite as clean and neat as 
we are, pretty dears. We often long to kiss them, but mamma 
has said we are not, and we love dear mamma, so we do what 
she tells us. We shall love you, Miss Neville, soon, almost as 
well as mamma.” 

‘‘ But, my dear children, I shall most likely leave you to-mor- 
row; nay, don’t cry, I find you would not do as I wish, and | 
cannot teach children who do not obey me; you did as you liked 
with your late governess.”’ 

** Yes, but we did not like her, she was always cross ; but we 
like you !” 

a You may not like me when I set you lessons, and expect 
them to be learnt at stated times. Then, you must do every 
thing I bid you; I should even punish you, if I thought it neces- 
sary for your — 

** We should not object to that ; do stay, pray do stay, we will 
do all you wish without any trouble. Baby, you ‘ll do all Miss 
Neville tells you?” Baby kissed the hand with which I was 
leading her; and, witha smile, nodded her acquiescence. It 
was magemnnle not to feel interested in these spoilt children. 

On the morrow, I received an early visit from Sir Gregory 
and her ladyship. I soon discovered that Sir G. was satisfied 
with my. tions, and wished Lady Fitz-Alpine to accede to 
them. He a so much tormented with spoilt 
children, a foolish mother, and governesses without authority, 
that he considered any change must be for the better, and had 
accompanied her ladyship to request.I would remain on my own 
conditions. The soon appeared, and ratified their pro- 
mise of the previous day. This was very pleasing to me, and I 
immediately commenced regular school, for a couple of hours, 
and found them much more attentive than I had expected. It 
was no easy matter to keep them regular at first; but, by de- 





grees, their habits became confirmed, and even at the worst 
amp about leaving them was sufficient to reduce 


At the end of the-time prescribed, their improvement sur- 
prised even their haughty mother, and she condescended to 
request me,.as a favour, to. continue the charge of them. She 
allowed that they had never been so‘happy,'so quiet, giving so 
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little trouble, and having become so controulable. She, at the 
same time, offered to make any farther arrangement that might 
contribute more to my own individual comfort. I should gladly 
have requested to be freed from the task of visiting the drawing- 
room, but as. I well knew it was constantly required from those 
in my situation to do so, I did not ask to be excused. I thought 
in fact that the request of such an exemption might appear 
encroaching. From this time I was considered in a different 
light to that which at first I had been viewed in by the family. 
I was not exposed to half the indignities I had formerly suf- 
fered, and the knowledge that I was acting as became me, and 
for the truest interests of all parties concerned, enabled me to 
bear the minor unpleasantness with resignation. I was occa- 
sionally invited to their domestic dinners, where I was not perse- 
cuted either to sing or play music; but in spite of my much 
ameliorated position and treatment, I still felt great restraint. 
There was a coldness of deportment I could never relish or get 
oe barrier that was not to be passed by one so dependent 
as I. 
\ 


CHAPTER XII. 


“ This is the patent age of new invention.” 
Don Juan. 


AxouT this time I received a letter from Mrs. Raymond, 
conveying the intelligence that she should be in Devonshire in 
about two months. She spoke with rapture of the pleasure she 
anticipated in its domestic circle, and urged me, with much 
warmth, to abandon my present occupation, and return to her. 
_ This, like all other offers, I declined, but I promised, in case 
| Mrs. Hawley did not return by the period of my vacation, to 
Bepend it with Mrs. Re. ihe 
__ IL heard ‘constantly from Eleanor and Margaret; the former 
ad never recovered her spirits, and her health was, in conse- 
uence, much impaired. Gaymore still made attempts to see 
er, but her own carefulness prevented his accomplishing his 
sh ; she would not walk even in the garden alone. He then 
sorted to oe and managed so dexterously, that several of 
his letters reached her, notwithstanding her precautions; but 
7 iis conduct had so much incensed her that she would hold no 
communication with him; his letters she returned unopened; 

~Nanting Sa still persisted, she requested the Rector to write, 
id make him acquainted with her irrevocable resolution. The 
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ate of painful excitement into which these renewed solicita- 





which she never entirely recovered. 
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With what pleasure, when the vacation permitted, I prepared 
to join my friends! . Fortunately I found them all in full 
muster before I reached them, each eager for a share of my 
company. Mrs. Hawley’s trial had terminated unsuccessfully ; 
she was now called upon to refund a considerable sum. As she 
had never spent the whole of her income, she could easily do 
this without calling on her husband, and greatly did she rejoice 
in her previous economy. It was impossible for any trial to 
have been conducted better than hers was, but there was nothing 
to invalidate the will now produced, as the one her husband had 
subsequently made had been lost with a vessel off the coast of 
Plymouth ; this she well knew, and therefore objected, from 
the first, to bring the cause to a trial. 

The successful. plaintiff, Bennett, who turned out to be the 
very man who had called himself Sir John Gaymore, now 
allowed Eleanor to remain in peace; he was too much engaged 
in squandering his ill-gotten wealth to molest her. 

As the Hawleys were on the point of leaving town, a friend 
called on them and requested them to accompany him to see a 
diving. apparatus, of a novel construction, and which, at the 
moment, was much talked of. Mrs. Hawley at first objected, as 
she was engaged in preparations for her journey ; however, on 
being again entreated, she consented. Upon her entering the 
room where the apparatus was exhibited, she encountered the 
captain to whose care the lost will had been confided. They 
soon got into conversation, and naturally talked of the trial and 
its unjust issue. He asserted that he remembered the very 

lace where he had deposited the will, and that if he were in 

e tena ship, he could, without hesitation, put his hand 
upon it. When Major Benson had given it to him, he had con- 

it a trust of such a nature that he would not commit it 
to a third person; he had locked the glass case in which the 
document was placed, and secured it in a private drawer in his 
cabin, instead of simply stowing it away in his chest. 

As the captain was a rough sailor, and the conversation had 
rn in rather a loud tone, a gentleman who was in the room 

Sa listened to it. He now commenced making 








omnety ry ing es, and soon learned that a portion of the wreck 
of t 2 vessel was wat saible at ebb tides. He immediately 





ffered to search the cabin, and expressed no doubt of being 
able to find this precious writing, especially as the captain was 
A explicit | 8 to the p ice where. he had deposited it. This 
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, who had t amed himself for not securing the case 
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us that he had been previously employed in using the diving 
apparatus, and he and the captain related.so many anecdotes of 
ings being recovered by similar contrivances, that the Hawleys 
became almost as sanguine as themselves. They therefore left 
town all together, as soon as Mr. Long had made the necessary 
arrangements for forwarding the apparatus to the required spot. 
They were the more desirous of making the experiment imme- 
diately, as the gentlemen who had witnessed the will were now 
in England on furlough, at the expiration of which, in a few 
months, they would have to return to India, Every hour was, 
therefore, of importance. 

As the apparatus would reach its destination as Fareed as the 
Hawleys, the Captain, and Mr. Long, had arrived amongst us, 
they resolved to remain with us for a day or two, and then pro- 
ceed to Plymouth, whither it was agreed I should accompany 
Mrs. H., who was by far too much interested in the issue of 
the affair to remain at home. At any other time I should have 

_ been much struck with the boldness of the scenery, but now I 
aq think only of one thing, to wit, the issue of this important 
ir. 

We arrived at Plymouth late in the evening, and put up at 
an inn near the sea-side. Before we separated for the night, it 
was arranged that the gentlemen should arise with the dawn, 
and proceed, in a boat, to make observations on the position 

* of the vessel. Anxiously we watched their return from the 
_ window: when at length they appeared, hope lighted every 
| countenance. The Captain, Hecdlesh of ceremony, offered us 
_ his congratulations aloud from the outside of the window where 
_ we were standing watching for their return. They scarcely 
_ allowed themselves time to eat, so desirous were they of making 
_ an immediate attempt. One and all promised us the case and 
| its all-important contents by dinner time. We accompanied 
_ them on their return to the boats, and much wished to go with. 
_ them, as the sea was clear and calm, but Mr. H. persuaded us 
_» to remain on shore. As we were too far distant to ascertain 
eir movements, I proposed a drive, to which Mrs. H. agreed. 
When we returned; the Captain and Mr. Hawley met us, but 
_ hot with the joyous faces of the morning. We soon learned 
that, through carelessness in packing, some of the apparatus had 
been injured. Mr. Long had descended with it, hen, finding 
he could do nothing until it was repaired, he had returned to 
~ Shore, and started immediately for London. An indispensable 
lelay would thus oblige us to remain inactive some days. We 
) then proposed a little tour to fill up the vacant time, but were 
li so disconsolate. and ‘out of spirits that we were glad to return 
to our old quarters long before Mr. Li. came back. i 
me OW OT (To be continued.) 
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THE DRUNKARD'S PLEA. 


“ ny or care assail, 
We wn it in the bowl.” 
Drinking 


Drink, drink, drink! 
Tis the sole cure for sadness ; 

Let not the wretched shrink, 
Although they drink to madness : 

An hour of rapture from the bowl, 
(Though frenzy fire the brain,) 

Is better than thought that racks the soul, 
Or toil that yields but pain. 

Drink, drink, drink ! 
When honest worth has striven, 

Yet stands on ruin’s brink, 
And sees how Vice has thriven, 

The damning thought, that crime works well, 
While worth is left to pine, 

Would make this life a hell—a hell! 
But for that Lethe—Wine! 


Drink, drink, drink! 

Who that is faithful-hearted, 
be from his only link 

vases Bg hath been disparted, 
er on, through weary years, 

by prey t scorn, and ain, 
When he might drown his shame and tears 

In draughts of ruby rain ? 


Dea ays & drink ! 
Dank’ aeiat yk brain grow leaden’d— 


erin every ‘sense See deaden’d: 
Though impotent the bottle’s powers 
One wound of life to heal, 
. The double curse shall not be ours, 
To suffer, and to feel. 
Fool! fool! Earth - 
Can ne'er, nor all within its: 


ve : Mcke Heaven s0.little worth, 








‘We need not strive to win it! 
_ And since the worst of human woe 






Orgies’ Song. 
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DISINTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 


WE have ever been given to understand that the protection 
of the soil and contents of the churchyard was vested in the 
incumbent of the living for the time being. In cases, there- 
fore, where the older dead—for whom a permanent resting 
place, and repose for their ashes, has been. purchased—are dis- 
‘Interred to make room for the later dead, the conniver at such 
a fraud for filthy lucre’s sake, if he be clerical, is not only part- 
ing with room or space which he has not to sell, but is com- 
mitting a felonious appropriation and extrusion of that which it 
is not his, either to appropriate or extrude. As to private 
burying grounds, there should be none but registered and 
licensed ones, subject to supervision, and placed within reach of 
the law, if any frauds of disinterment be detected on the part 
of their proprietors. To disinter one dead body in order to 
clutch the fees for interring another, is worse than pilfer- 
ing, \and as felonious, while it is far more revolting than the 
perpetration of a burglary. It is the having taken rent in ad- 
vance for a term of years, and then summarily ejecting the 
tenant, in order to let over again, long before his term has run 
ei It is desecration—burglary—theft—and breach of faith 

—al] in one. 
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CRACOW'S APPEAL 


TO THE 


QUEEN OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


| Queen of the British Isles!—of realms whereon 

|. The sun ne’er sets that gilds the rolling world; 
With Fleets of British ships—thy flag unfurl’d— 
Bid thou the Black Sea’s masterdom be won ! 
Then, ‘gainst the faithless powers, thy wrath be hurl’d, 
Until the thunder-clouds of victory, curl’d : 
- O’er Cracow rescued, shall arouse the brave, 
' To sympathise with those thine arms shall save ; 

ind Poland’s self, upstarting at the sound, 
_. Sudden shall rend her servile bonds unjust, 

Forg’d for her thrall by kings, whom none can trust ; 
Let not the walls alone of Cracow bound 

he Reign of Liberty therein restor’d, 

mt, till all Poland ’s free, oh, ne’er be sheath’d the sword! 
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LETTERS OF MARQUE. 

In July last, we wrote upon the above hateful subject, to the 
following effect.—‘‘ We are rejoiced toobserve that The Times 
and Advertiser, in England, and Le Siécle, in France, have 
ealled the attention of their governments, and of the world of 
Christendom, to these threatened engines of “ Foul-fighting ” 
and Sea-brigandage. The age, we trust, has grown too en- 
lightened to tolerate the “‘letting slip,” upon the highway of 
the seas, of those fiends in human form—the disgrace of human 
kind—who, for the mere sake of pillage, and filthy lucre, would 
not scruple to hoist the flag of plunderers, and to dabble in the 
blood of their unoffending fellow-creatures. The world needs 

ing of all such human vermin! Let every humane govern- 
ment look to it without delay; and peremptorily interfere to for- 
bid any premium calculated to “foree” such marauders into 
activity and blood-spilling, from being held out to them in the 
accursed shape of Letters of Marque.” It is high time that, by 
common consent of all civilised nations, Privateering, under any 
and every circumstance, should be placed in the International 
Code, as Piracy ; along with the barbarisms of, no quarter to Pri- 
soners— Assassination—and every other class of illegitimate and 
unmanly fighting. 

No foreign minister that Great Britain ever possessed is 
more fitted, by natural abilities, and unusual acquirements, and 
invaluable experience, than Lord Palmerston, to negotiate such 
an indispensable addition to The International Code. Let our 
liberal and high-minded Cabinet assign him this mission of Hu- 
manity forthwith, and, backed: as he would be by the voice of the 
honourably-minded British. Public, and by all really good men 
in all quarters of the globe, we doubt not an instant of his 
speedy and entire success. 


SONNET ON, FEBRUARY. 

Di February’s pioneers are ye— 
Sweet rival Serre, EY crocus ! snowdrop pale ! 
Saee earliest. heralds whom the bitter gale 

ould fain cut off, but cannot—welcome be ! 
Daisy and violet shall soon, set free 
From durance in the frost-bound soil, regale 
The eye and sense: of hopes that never ait, : 
Of the brghe ous token-flowers we see: _ 

the bright future prescient these and proud,— 


- * 


Chill February’s transient sway foreknown,— - 


And, from the t -the- spring, be stre 
Her trinkets rich o’er every hill and dale. 
Hampstead, Jan. 25. Samuget Gower. 
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GOOD MR. SUMMERTON. 


Mr. EBENEZER SUMMERTON was a short and peculiar-look- 
ing old gentleman, of some seventy years of age. He was 
_ usually dressed in a long, loose, spenser of chocolate-coloured 
serge: a pair of huge fustian spatterdashes; and a broad quaker- 
like hat, that sank over his eyes, and seemed well disposed to 
swallow up his entire head. He called himself “a sturdy bache- 
lor;” and the indications of veteran celibacy were as evident 
in his house as in his person. In the former you saw a vast 
store of respectable furniture, all old, yet all “‘ good as new.” — 
There was a long row of bright oak chairs, with Sean 
legs, arranged in formidable ranks; a carpet, on whose faded 
colours the foot of Time .had trampled more than that of man; 
and a venerable clock, with a weather-house above, every tick 
of which was heard through the stillness, that was, else, rarely 
disturbed but by the caw of a passing rook, or the occasional 
singing of a tea-kettle. A sandy cat was generally sleeping on 
a cushion by the fire; and, near by, the beldame, who presided 
over the establishment, sat under the shelter of a ‘oinited screen, 
commonly repairing the dilapidations in pairs of worsted stock- 
ings, or other articles of clothing. 
here were two ruling principles which may be said to 
lave governed the life of Mr. S.. One, was a love of doing 
good; and the other, a love (under all circumstances) of doing 
something. You might see the traces of these active propensi- 
ties in his very gait. It was not properly a walk, but a very 
small puny sort of run, his steps being so quick and short, that, 
_as he passed a dwarf-wall, or was caught over the brow of a hill, 
hié/had the appearance of a person sliding. Up-hill or down-hill 
___ were alike to him :—on he Net at the same pace, and holding 
| straight forward—taking his path “ for better or for worse,” he 
“cared neither for the elements above, nor for those beneath. 
-Enveloped in his rough spenser and spatterdashes aforesaid, he 
might be met several miles down the country, on his charitable 
_ nterprises, “‘ spanking away,” (as his phrase was,) through mire 
_@fd rain, and braving the worst that they could do. Some 
_ persons, indeed, could scarcely give him the full credit which 
__ Be'deserved for his'heroism, maintaining that he’had a habit of 
_ sleeping as he walked. But it is almost needless to say, this 
Was an unfounded rumour, arising merely from the weakness 
_ Of his ‘eyes, which wade him, when out in the air, keep them’ 
Few men were ogee known than ie the country round: 
Ne poor peasant’s children, as soon as they began to dabble in 
i@xart, and have their heads bleached’ bythe sun, all knew 
oe M2 
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Mr. Summerton. There was scarcely a dog within a circle of 
five miles who would so much as bark at him ;—he was so fami- 
liar to them, and, withal, so kind a man. One of the most 
extraordinary events which ever occurred in the neighbour- 
hood, was, that a ferocious mastiff once ran after him, in the 
dusk of the evening, and bit a few threads out of the tail of his 
coat, But the animal went mad shortly after; so, it no doubt 
arose from his incipient aberration of mind. Of Mr. S.’s inti- 
macy with children there were the strongest symptoms, if he 
happened to be passing up the street as the town-school was 
coming out. He was instantly surrounded by some eight or ten 
of his “ young friends,” proclaiming their friendship for him, 
by shouting out his name, or seizing him behind by his spenser, 
in order to stop him. Upon which he would turn round upon 
them, with his good-natured reproof of ‘‘ So, so, young gentle- 
men,I must catch some of you!” and pretend to run after 
them; which made them all scamper away in high glee, calling 
out his name louder than ever. 

It was a remark, frequently made by him, that “‘some men 
are born to one thing, and some to another, but that, if his 
feeble talents had been honoured by any bias, it was towards 
doing good.” And he devoted his time, his comforts, and al- 
most his life, to this vocation. Yet he took no honour to him- 
self: but made it out, somehow, to be nothing more than his 
duty ; and often lamented that he was, after all, a very unpro- 
fitable servant. His narrow means, instead of chilling his heart, 
were merely an argument to increase his zeal. For though it 
had not pleased a blessed Providence, as he would say, to make 
his personal cup overflow, yet he had been given time, and health, 
and a pair of good legs, which were doubtless bestowed instead. 
These, he would say, were his wealth; and as he viewed him- 
self, in consequence, to be a very rich man, he thought it his 
duty to be liberal. The connexion between principle and prac- 
tice could scarcely be more intimate; for his wealth, consisting 
of his time, and his good legs, was under almost, perpetual con- 
tribution. And where he made a donation of them, the end 
was sure to be accomplished; for his “good legs” would keep 
running, and running, and still running, till they overcame all 
difficulties. : | | 

Yet, what could be more humble than the objects to which 
he generally lent himself? The turnips of a poor gardener had 

mn ti the fly, or his horse (his principal servant) had 
; an industrious husbandman had _a sickly child; 
man was shivering for the want of a great coat, 
make him “so a comfortable.” Whatever 

re .of the case, if it had only the ingredient 
} benevolent heart was immediately inter- 
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ested. Before he could well hear out all the particulars, he 
would open a new leaf in his red book, modestly inscribe his 
own name, on the bottom line, for some trifling sum, always 
more than he could afford, and, then, equipped in spenser and 
spatterdashes, would set off to run his charitable rounds. 

His appeals were almost incessant, and, yet, he somehow 
always succeeded. The grand secret was, that the ladies were 
almost universally on his side; and, on the contributions of 
these, his ‘‘dear friends,” he considered he could always rely. 
Their wise husbands and brothers would often laugh at the ex- 
treme simplicity of Mr. Summerton’s schemes ;_ but the fair 
ones were not to be moved from their constancy by any mode of 
attack. They would give, even when they were not fully con- 
vinced of the urgency of the claim; for “ the dear old gentleman” 
seemed so to have set his heart upon it, that they could not bear 
to disappoint him, And the simplicity of his benevolence, and 
his warm personal interest in every case, would often overcome 
even his “male friends” in spite of their prepared obduracy. 
Besides which, he was (to use his own phrase) ‘‘a tolerably bold 
beggar as need be,” and, where he knew there were the re- 
quisite means, he was not an easy man to be put off. Unlike 
some orators who flag towards the end of their speeches, he 
always grew more warm and energetic as he proceeded ; his 
shrill voice rose higher and higher; and when, at last, he re- 
sorted to his main argument, of the Christian duty and reward 
of benevolence, his eloquence was generally brought to a con- 
clusion by a gush of tears. 

The remotest contemplation of suffering would affect his sus- 

_ ceptible feelings almost as much as if he personally witnessed it. 
_ On long winter evenings, he would sometimes ponder over the 
2s ee historical work of his library, Echard’s History of Eng- 

_tkand. To have seen him, you would have thought all the 
calamities and misfortunes, which he had read of, had befallen 
some friend and neighbour. His discourse, for some weeks 
after, would be larded with frequent allusions to “‘ poor Somer- 
t,” and ‘poor Exeter,” and “‘ poor Jane Grey;” by which he 
ed sadly to puzzle his fair friends to imagine in what part of 
1e a the persons alluded to could live. But the greatest 
shock of this kind, which he ever received, was, when an impru- 
_ dent neighbour once lent him Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. The few 
pages which he read of that work took such an effect upon him, 
/that the old dame, his housekeeper, thought it right-to carry 
the book home ae any further mischief was done; at the 
fame time, expressing’her doubt if such unmerciful doings could 
il be true. But it was a long while before he overcame the 
Mpression ; and when some gentlemen, a few months after, 
pplied to him for his signature to a petition for Catholic eman- 
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cipation, he declared he could not lend his Catholic brethren his 
very humble name, till they had cleared themselves of their 
cruel treatment of Daniel Taylor, and Thomas Bilny, the only 
two martyrdoms which his old dame had given him time to read. 

Mr. Summerton, besides his private charities, was secretary to 
a Bible Association. From the default of his colleagues, and 
his own ready activity, he became also principe collecting clerk. 


e€ most important 
events of his life. As an acknowledgment of his warm exertions, 
he was invited, at the annual meeting, to become a speaker, and, 
in his earnestness to contribute his humble talents in any way to 
‘the blessed work,” he boldly made the attempt. But it remains 
to this day an unsettled question how he succeeded. Some per- 
sons are of opinion that he really said nothing whatever, but 
only stood up silently moving his jaws. But it appears, from 
the evidence of some members of the committee who were near 
him on the platform, that not only the words, ‘‘ Mr. Chairman,” 
were distinguishable at the beginning, but that they caught, from 
time to time, the phrases, *‘ this blessed work,” and ‘‘ this glo- 
rious cause ; "—still, however, without obtaining any clue to the 
general purport of the address. No speaker, however, could be 
more loudly applauded; for the clapping always began, when- 
ever the motion of his jaws was aameet to stop. At last, he 
brought his remarks to a conclusion, and the peroration was 
marked by considerable energy. As every one was striving to 
catch some definite sound, he was suddenly seen to grow agi- 
tated ; he whirled round both his arms, uttered a shrill scream 
like that of a pelican of the wilderness, and in an instant bounced 
down—upon the knee of one of the committee. This eloquent 
conclusion was followed by a loud burst of applause ; and the 
ladies, who had been very uneasy for him when they first saw 
him rise, generally confessed they had no idea that “dear Mr. 
Summerton” wou'd have acquitted himself so well as a speaker. 
But of all the causes in-which he ever engaged, it was upon 
the Slave Trade that his benevolent feelings were most deeply 
interested. During the hottest ‘part of the discussion, a nephew, 
in London, who knew his enthusiasm in the cause, used to send 
him down daily paper, and when it contained any new intelli- 
gene it a occasioned him an entire day’s running to and 
ro. He would first read the pathetic account to his old house- 
keeper, who gener. lared it to be “ very unmerciful,” and 
) pe his hand, and his eyes 
to re e the same pathetic details to all 
could scarcely be persuaded to lose a minute on 
her for rest or pabroohenent, His dear friends, 
is exhausted state, would sometimes insist 
glass of wine, or, when it was near their 


His situation was connected with one of t 
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hour, on his taking dinner with them. But their kindness was 
generally in vain. Before he had emptied his glass, or been 
five minutes at table, his feelings would overpower him. On a 
sudden, when no one was thinking of the subject, a shrill ejacu- 
lation would be heard about the “ poor, poor slaves,” and, in an 
instant, up he would jump, seize his paper, and set off on his 
rounds anew, deaf to every argument to detain him. 

But it is not the privilege of human virtues to confer immor- 
tality. In his seventy-sixth year, the good old man’s coutse of 
activity closed. His death was characteristic of his life. He 
had been beating about, in the country, on some charitable en- 
terprise, in a bitter December day, and had been met, towards 
evening, with his umbrella up, staggering, and scuffling with a 
storm of wind and sleet. He had been, for some time, “ less 
sturdy” than he was wont, and, when he came home, he could 
scarcely speak from cold and exhaustion. He sat himself down 
in his arm-chair, by a blazing fire, and, as he held up his hands 
‘to screen the blaze from his eyes, he remarked, in his tremulous 
tones, that it was “ very cheerful.” But the transition proved 
too sudden for his small remains of strength; the heat gradually 
overcame him. His old housekeeper had gone into another 

- room, for a few minutes, to hang up his spenser and spatter- 
dashes, that they might be ready for a new excursion he had 
eed the next morning; but when she returned she found 
he would never more want them. He was leaning back in his 
chair, as if he had suddenly fallen asleep, with his hand still 

_ resting on a table near him, on which lay the charitable produce 

_ of his day’s labour. His eyes were closed, but there was a 

_ smile on his countenance, and he seemed to have retained, to the 

last, his active propensities, for his slippered foot was advanced 
_ as if he had been about rising. Such was the placid end of 
| his useful and benevolent life; and, after his long services in a 
vineyard where no labourer is unpaid, it was a natural, and per- 
_ haps a harmless superstition, that his painless death had been 
pecially ordained him by Providence, as his last earthly, or, 
Tather, his first heavenly reward. J.B 
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The Dutellectual Drama. 
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/ We are rejoiced to hear that our distinguished Tragedian, . 
Mr. Vandenhoff, after fulfilling an engagement in Belfast, in 
he opening of January, ane lectured and gave his 
imirable readings, in several towns of Lancashire; completed 
other engagement, at Carlisle, in the concluding week of the 
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month; and, with the Ist of February, commences a fortnight’s 
engagement, at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 

ad not Mrs. Butler so egregiously and offensively over- 
rated her talents and attractiveness, the Public would have had 
the pleasure and opportunity of seeing Mr. Vandenhoff (who 
was very properly applied to, by Mr. Bunn, for the purpose) 
sustain the leading male characters of the tragedies in which it 
was expected Mrs. B. would have figured. 

The public will deplore the disappointment with respect to 
Mr. V. (for who that witnessed it, can ever forget his latest 
triumph—his superb and magnificent impersonation of the 
Theban monarch Creon, in ‘‘ The Antigone?”); but few, we 
take it, will regret, that so utter a practical enemy of “ The 
Intellectual Drama,” as any individual (be he or she who they 
may) who could, in these times, appraise themselves at the out- 
rageous value of £100 a night, should never have an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their overweening love of money and their 
prodigious self conceit. 


Bhispering Gallery. 
Most Important Whispers for the Poor and their Advisers. 


Cuatx ror Furt.—The practical utility of Chalk as an 
article of fuel has been tested, within the last fortnight, accord- 
ing to a Salisbury Paper, and with the most satisfactory results. 
Surrounded with , it gives a strong heat, and a clear fire, at 
halfthe usual expense ; so that, to the poor, in the chalk dis- 
tricts, it must be an invaluable boon * * * * Chalk for fuel. 
—A mpersereph on this subject, which was quoted from our pages 
by all our contemporaries, has led to a letter to The Times, 
_ Stating, that in ence of thesuggestion, in Dunstable, where 
chalk abounds, the hint has been taken advantage of, by Mr. 
Clark, Chemist, who, after a few or rap has inbliogded in 
greatly improving the raw material, by drying it in a kiln, till 
the whole of its own watery property is evaporated, upon which 
it is thrown into a vat, containing some chemical compound, and 
after remaining until it is thoroughly saturated with the pre- 
paration, it is redried, and is fit for use, giving AN INTENSE 


HEAT.—The Builder. 


Tue Turx.— Where a interferes not with his better 


feelings, the Turk is as haritable as he is zonfiding. He neither 
attributes good fortune entirely to man’s own sagacity, nor ill 
luck to his imprudence. “ Their observance of: Treaties is pro- 
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The intelligence from Constantinople, of December 30th, re- 
markably corroborates this last assertion of the long since 
oe | author of Anastasius. It seems that a short time since, 
Baron Sturmer, on behalf of Austria, had several interviews 
with the Turkish Grand Vizier ; at which the Baron sedulously 
strove to:induce that high functionary, to obtain the approval 
of the Sultan and his divan, to the absorption of Cracow into 
the Austrian Empire. Zhe Turk, for his sovereign and his 
countrymen, nobly replied to the effect, that he could not but 
regard that event (the absorption aforesaid) as an unequivocal 
violation of a solemn and most important treaty; that the 
sacredness of treaties had always been recognised by the Porte 
as inviolable ; and that it could not commit itself to any mea- 
sure ‘that would seem to imply an opposite conclusion. 





\ 
Mammon Worsuip.—In 1845 there was not a single stock 
or’ share broker among the bankrupts; in 1846 there were 
thirty-six. 





Do As YOU WOULD BE DONE By.—The States of Hanover have 
addressed ‘a petition to the King, beseeching him to extend the 
civil rights of the Jews. 





A most SIGNIFICANT WHISPER OF ProGrREss.—The Pope 

has abolished the custom of kissing the cross on his slipper, 

. commonly called ‘kissing the Pope’s toe,” and, instead, extends 
his hand to be kissed.— Public Journals, passim. 








A WuhisPER IN VINDICATION OF NEwsPpaPERS.—Dr. Johnson, 
_ when in the fulness of years and knowledge, said, “ I never take 
_ upanewspaper without finding something I should have deemed 
- it aloss‘not to have seen; never, without deriving from it in- 
‘struction and amusement.”—ZJbid. 























~ It is said, that two sheets of double imperial brown paper, 
pasted together at the edges, and placed on a bed, will produce 
the warmth of one blanket, at the cost of threepence.—Jbid. 














a He is the greatest man who, with the largest degree of 
superiority over other men, still retains the largest share of 
sympathy with them.— ocd. } 














~ True Politeness consists in being easy oneself, and making 
every person about you as easy as you can.—Pope. | 
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are irrevocable.— ZIMMERMAN. 


a / 


e Wisdom eften revokes; the opinions of Pride and Ignorance 
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Various remedies have been proposed for Sea-sickne ss, but 
the only one which is of any use, is lying. perfectly still, with 
the head low, by which an increased quantity of blood is thrown 
on the brain.—Hooper’s Medical Dictionary. 





To Cuoose a Carpet.—Always select one the figures of 
which are small; for in this case the two webs, of which the 
carpeting consists, are always much closer interwoven than in 
carpets where large figures upon ample grounds are represented. 
—Library of Secrets aud Wrinkles. 





If our whisper respecting widening Hanover Court, opposite 
the stage door of Covent Garden Theatre, into a carriage-way, 
produce no effect on the Commissioners for Metropolitan Im- 
provements, let us repeat it for the consideration of the parties 
who are now improving the property. 








An Apoprep WuisPER IN BEHALF oF OURSELVES. — An 
Editor’s duties, even in a case comparatively unimportant, are 
enormous and unthankful : those he praises, “‘ love him less than 
their dinner,” and those he finds fault with, hate him “ worse 
than the devil.” If he step out manfully, he can scarcely avoid 
treading now and then on somebody’s toes, who will make a 

int of never forgetting it; while those on whom he may 

tow commendation (even if nothing more substantial,) during 
his journey, will quietly place it all to the account of their 
own merits.—TZhe Builder. 


Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 


In our original matter, Hood’s Elegiast, E. L. E., gi t por- 
a one clas of Old Maids,” and here : in ca selted Cabinet of Gems, 
we nt our ers t ' t 
J. H. J., our poor lost Boy. a specimen of ano sort, from the pen o 
SAINT VALENTINE’S DAY; 
OR THE OLD MAID’S LAMENT. 

***Tis Saint Valentine’s Day,” cried Miss’ Bridgets, in glee, 

As she enter’d the room where her sister was reading; 
“ And I doubt not some dozen of love-notes, for me, 

Are, by this time, their way most invitingly speeding.” 
She scarcely had ceas’d, when a double rat-tat, 

Announce a thet the postman for 


| some one had letters ; 
But whether for her, or her sister, why, that , 
Was a question for Cupid, the God of Love's fetters. 


* 
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The question, however, was very soon settled; 

Three Valentines came, yet not one for Miss Bridgets ; 
The lady at this felt exceedingly nettled; 

And very soon after was seiz’d with the fidgets, 


‘¢ Look here!” said her sister, with buoyant delight, 

** What say you, this writing’s like young Mr, Brown’s; 
If not his, I am sure ’tis from dear Mr. White; 

Or it may be, perchance, even gay Mr. Town’s!” 


“ Well, well,” said Miss Bridgets, whose choler rose high, 
_ Your Whites and your Browns ’tis for you to discuss ; 
Why, \even supposing it came from Lord Pry, 

Odds, bless me, what reason to keep such a fuss!” 


“If I have,” quoth her sister, ‘‘ been rather too zealous 
In hopes to unriddle such pleasing attention, 

In faith, ,’tis no reason why you should be jealous ; 
The subject, however, I'll not again mention.” 


Miss Bridgets replied, with a toss of the head, 
“Pray, madam, remember you speak to your betters,” 
When the servant came in, with a curtsey, and said, 
“The postman again brings your sister two letters.” 


At this, poor Miss Bridgets redoubled her scorning, 
Then flounc’d from the room with a tragedy-air: 

*T’ll punish the sex !—Let my lovers take. warning, 
I'll live an Old Maid, till they die of despair!” 





_ Tue Movurnine Dove.—Here (at Thamesville, in Canada) 

I first saw that curious little Canadian bird, the Mourning Dove. 
__ It came hopping along the ground close to the inn, but the even- 
s ing was not light enough to distinguish more than that it was 
" very small, not so big as a a il, and dark coloured, It seemed 
prefer the sandy road, and, as it had probably never been mo- 
lested, picked up the oats or grain left in feeding the horses. It 
became so far domesticated as to approach mankind, although 
e slightest advance towards it sent it away. My host, a very 
ntelligent man, told me that it always came there on the 
summer nights; and we soon heard at various distances its soft 
but exceedingly melancholy call. It appears peculiar to this 
art of Canada, and is the smallest of the dove kind. I-know 

of nothing to compare with its soft-cadenced and plaintive cry ; 
t almost makes one weep to hear it, and is totally different from 
7) the coo of the turtle dove. When it begins, and the Whip-poor- 
smill joins the concert, one is apt to fancy there is a lament among 
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the feathered kind for some general loss, in the stillness and 
solemnity of a summer's night, when the leaves of the vast and 
obscure forest are unruffled, when the river is just murmuring 
in the distance, and the moon emerging from and re-entering the 
drifting night cloud, in a land of the mere remnant of the Indian 
tribes gone to their eternal rest.—Sir Richard Bonnycastle’s 
Canada and the Canadians. 


ODE TO GREECE. 


[In the same Number of Hood's Magazine in which we publish the Magna 
Charta of Modern Greece, we cannot do anything more appropriate than 
rint one of the many poetical aspirations, for the resuscitation of that 
interesting country, to which English sympathies have continually given 
birth, and with which English literature has, to its honour, ever abounded. | 


Sons of the Greeks! to you belong 

The proudest names of days gone by ; 
The hero’s fire, the poet’s song, 

Were natives of your glowing sky ; 

And genius, in its majesty, © | 
Hallow'd your groves, and trod your halls, 

And ancient bards, in deathless strains, 

Chaunted the warriors of your plains ; 
And Freedom sat enthron’d amid your walls. 


For, promptly, in their country’s cause, 
Your fathers drew the conqu’ring sword, 
And oft—(be their’s the world’s applause)— 

Its perill’d liberties restor’d, 
Till Greece became a spot ador’d ; 
And nations worshipp’d at its shrine, 
And bards pour’d forth the strain divine, 
The patriot-strain, its prowess to record. 


Then, pensively, the Muses stray’d, 
Amid thy consecrated bowers ; 

In faultless innocence array’d, 
The sportive Graces pass'd their hours 
Weaving their diadems of flowers ; 

And, then, the wave-born Queen of Love, 
That bow’'d the beneath her smile, 
A truant in her Paphos’ isle, 

Wander'd forgetful of the realms above. 

And, in his car, the Orb of day | 
Urg'd on his chariot-wheels of fire ; 

ieee, Bis JOyOUS way, .. 

of light that swept the lyre! 
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Lo!. kindling passions from each wire, 
As carelessly his fingers stray’d 

_ _ Each chord bis master-hand obey’d, Ht 

And rapture, hope, and peace, the breast inspir’d! i 


The stars that lit the arch of night, i 
Thy radiant Deities enshrin’d, | 
Beyond the reach of vulgar sight, 

That walk’d in glory unconfin’d ; : 
And might and majesty combin’d :— | 
To favour’d Greece, the fancy-free, 
In gazing upwards on the sky, 
Was giv’n, with scarce a veil, to see 
Its gods, in tutelary pomp, on high. . 


What though the stirring days are o’er 
When arts and arms together vied ; 
What though the Muses haunt no more 
Ilissus’ fane—lLlissus’ tide— 
And Tyranny, with dead’ning stride, 
Hath shed its blight throughout thy clime, 
And palsied every feeling high, 
And coldly nipp'd each hope sublime, 
And crush’d the might that once its shackles did defy ? 


Yet, yet, where’er thy fathers sleep, 
Or in the plain, or on the hill, 
Freedom its secret watch shall keep ; 
There, there, its spirit linger still! 
Oh, may it make each bosom thrill, 
And wake within that quenchiless fire 
(The life of every noble aim !) 
That nought can check, and nought can tire, 
Till Greece once more redeem her ancient fame. 






Then shall thy poets, in the climes 
Made sacred. by thy chiefs of song, 
_ Bring back again the olden times 
\ When heroes, bards—a matchless throng— 
\ In pride of genius, swept along ; 
Then Greece, to second youth renew’d, 
Like Phoenix soaring from decay, 
With fresh vitality endued, 
Shall reinstate a name no more to pass away ! 


eB London, 1825. Ion (M.A. Oxon.) 
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Firry Lasnes? Not one Lasn!—I repeat then, that 
this law (of the Lash) militates more against the character, and 
consequently the spread of Christianity, and tends more to 
swell the ranks of infidelity, than most of the vices by which 
the decalogue is violated, and human nature disgraced. For the 
infidel cannot say that the principles either of Christianity, or of 
our Government, encourage the practice of theft, drunkenness, 
or swearing, for they are all bitterly denounced by the scrip- 
tures, and are also punishable by the law of the land ; but he 
can say that the odious, inhuman, and fiend-like law for Flogging 
was enacted by a Christian government, enforced by a Christian 
court-martial, and executed by Christian farriers!! 

I say fiend-like, and I recall not the epithet; for that in 
which a fiend would delight is fiendish or fiend-like. Milton, in 
his ‘Pandemonium,’ has given us a graphic description of the 
conversation and sentiments of infernal beings, and“ of the 
savage delight they feel in witnessing the misery of man; but 
it requires not a very poetic eye to picture these fallen spirits 
watching with interest all instances of man’s tyranny and cruelty 
towards his fellow-man. And surely they gaze with peculiar 
gratification on every such tragic scene as that which was lately 
exhibited at Meunilew Methinks, when they see the twisted 
and knotted cat (which one of themselves must have taught man 


to manufacture) descend on the mangled and streaming back of - 


the victim, until the executioner himself is covered with the 
scattered blood and.’ broken flesh of the wretched sufferer, 
their features are lit up with unholy firé, and’a yell of trium- 
phant oa breaks forth from their blaspheming lips, 
whilst, with a sarcastic and sardonic smile, they exclaim, “ See 
how these Christians love one another!!! ”-—/rom a Pamphlet 
entitled, “Not One Lash,” by Isaac Reeve, of Chase Lodge, 
Hounslow, Schoolmaster. : 


ma 


Tue Accursep Lasu.—From an experience of more than 
thirty years, I can most solemnly affirm, that; in my opinion, 
flogging is, and always: will be, the best,, quickest, and most 
certain method that can be devised;:to exterminate from the 
bosom of a British soldier his’ most loyal and laudable feelings. 

Out of at least a hundred: cases,:which have come under my 
own notice, of the baneful effects: of severity, and the ineffi- 
iency of corporal punishment: in: conducing to the discipline 
or I proceed to cite'a few: 


. “ 4g a man tied up without a murmur, and ap- 
; 










ite indifferent to his fate. After having received his 
he said to his commanding officer, “ The divil a day’s 
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duty will you ever get out of Paddy again.” Thus saying, he 
snapped his fingers as he retired from the square. 
' Another man, an old offender, who had been frequently 
punished before, having received his quantum of stripes, said to 
his Colonel, “ Colonel, honey! if you will give me six drams of 
liquor, I will take 600 lashes more!” ‘To such a. pitch of 
degradation was this poor creature reduced, that he would ex- 
pose his lacerated back to his comrades, and prided himself ex- 
ceedingly on the number of lashes he had received. 

On my return home one evening after having attended the 
funeral of a soldier belonging to my own company, I fell into 
conversation with the serjeant relative to the deceased. The 
serjeant, who was an illiterate man, said, ‘‘ the people in the 
hospital say he died of information in his side, but he knowed 
the real cause of his death. That ere man never did no good 
since the time he was flogged for being drunk. I have heard 
him declare that his heart was broken, and that if liquor did not 
soon close his miserable life, he would take some more speedy 
means.” This last desperate alternative was not necessary, for 
he died of drunkenness ere he had attained the age of twenty- 
six, adding to the long catalogue of those whose buoyant spirits 
could not brook the degradation of the cat. 

A youth for his first offence, that of absenting himself from 
evening parade, was condemned to receive 100 lashes. The 
poor fellow threw himself on his knees and implored forgive- 
ness or a commutation of the punishment; but in vain. During | 
the infliction of the punishment, many a tear did I see that 
morning stealing down the cheeks of the commiserating com- 
rades of this ill-fated youth, for they well knew that his | 

_ prospects as a soldier were irretrievably blighted. From this iL 
_ time forth, day after day, and week after week, might this sad 
victim of\ discipline be seen proves about, with a dejected 
' countenance, pensive, and gloomy ;—as though he had lost 
some dear' relative, or rather-as though lie had committed an 
act, on account of which he dared not look an honest mun in 
_ theface. The disgrace he had ‘endured had sunk deep into his 
heart; a leprosy pervaded his mind: and, in despair, he sought | 
_ consolation from drink, which svon brought to a termination at 
| his‘ troubles and his life. 

_ I remember another poor fellow who was flogged in the if 
depth of winter: His back, from the siveotbes GB and from 
‘ previous floggings, was of a mingled black and blue. On the 
) fitst’ lash, the blood spurted out some yards, and after he had — | 
"received fifty; liis back, from the neck to the waist, was’one . 
cor a yes - betes This wretched man had never 
Jooked up: from the'date of his first flogging ; his prospects as 
ip tboldier hed been utterly destroyed Rip ieetis of Abgradaliont . 
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alysed his best effurts towards amendment; and despair at 
ength quite overwhelming him, he shortly after his last flogging, 
shot himself in his barrack room, and being borne to his solitary 
pit, was hurled in like a dog. 

When I was at the Cape, a serjeant in the regiment in which 
I served, was sentenced to be reduced to the ranks, and to re- 
ceive 100 lashes. He was one of the finest soldiers I ever saw. 
The savage infliction commenced; but scarcely had he received 
five lashes, when his affectionate wife rushed through the square, 
and threw herself between him and the drummer. The half- 
frantic woman, was dragged from the spot, and the husband re- 
ceived every lash to which he had been condemned. From this 
moment he never looked up, but soon sunk into the grave, 
leaving a wife and family to the mercy of the world. * * * * 

Why can French soldiers be governed without resorting to 
the lash? ‘The advocates of the flogging system may perhaps 
say, “‘ because they have a higher sense of honour, nicer ines, 
more pride, &c.” Granted that they are superior in these re- 
spects, and the question follows, Why should they be so? The 
answer is palpable,—This degrading system is not practised 
among them.—From Lieut. Shipp’s Memoirs, Vol, 11I.— Quoted 
by Mr. Reeve. 

As, in the times of Lord Chancellor Cowper there were 
champions, @ /’outrance, of Bribes to Judges, so, still linger 
amongst us, in the broad light of civilization, callous-hearted 
advocates of the accursed, and ignominious, and beastly lash. 


LucrRETIA; OR, THE CHILDREN OF Nicut.—The only valid 
excuse for guilt is ignorance. The criminal who sins against 
knowledge is tenfold guilty. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
therefore, is guilty of a great offence against society, and against 
his own reputation, in the publication of this his last work. 

orance or inexperience he cannot plead. He is not a young 
man, that he should be driven on i the force of a lawless 
_ imagination ; nor a poor man, that he can plead the necessity 
of getting his by any means; nor is he ignorant of the 
ure 0; right and wrong. He is, on the contrary, a man of 
Ith, station, kn edie leisure, influence, talents; and he 
has employed those godlike gifts to the corrupting and in- 
ng the minds.of the young, the ardent, tae the inexpe- 

_ He tells us that this revolting story of crime and 
_ What then? As canis is true to be 

~ Are the vile and the sensual to be held 

blic gaze; and rather than they should not be 
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seen and gloated on, are they to be clothed in all the fascination 
which genius can give to render them alluring and full of 
riveting interest? Many monstrous and revolting crimes are 
committed, but that is no reason why a man of genius and in- 
tellect should write three volumes about them. We all know 
that sewers actually exist; that they undermine London ; that 
they lie, often, beneath happy homes and pleasant gardens; 
but no one, for that reason, thinks of pumping up their stag- 
nant filth into private houses. It would still be impure, if it 
were conveyed, through gilded pipes, into marble basins. So 
is it with Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s “ Children of Night.” 


Not all the powers of his genius, nor his reputation, can make 


them wholesome or refreshing. Like the sewers we have been 

speaking of, they are insalubrious; a fatal miasma breathes 

through them. Lucretia, in two senses, is busy with poison. 
If Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is not to be reckoned as a 


disciple of the French melo-dramatic school, he may now 


assuredly be placed at the head of a fatally popular class of 
literature—that of the Seven Dials and St. Giles’s. For in- 
stance, after going down into-the bloody charnel house of the 


“Children of Night,” his readers will be prepared to relish 
__ the somewhat stronger viands of ‘‘ Varney the Vampire, or the 


_ Feast of Blood;” “ The Old House in West-street ;” ‘‘ The 


Bloody Murders at the Old Ford,” &c., &c. This class of 
writers, hitherto scorned in good society, may now hold up their 


heads, for Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is come over to help 
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: them.— Howit?’s Journal. 





Le us escape from the mention of Bulwer’s suggestive pictures of filthy 
ions, and foul crimes, to the description of enduring love and affection 
c. poor Hoop, in the following delightful 


SONNET. 


‘Love, dearest lady, such as I would speak, 

Lives not within the humour of the eye; 
. Not being but an outward phantasy, 

That skims the surface of a tinted cheek, 

Else it would wane with beauty, and grow weak,— 
As if the Rose made summer,—and so lie 
Amongst the perishable things that die, 

Unlike the love which I would give and seek ; 

_ Whose health is of no hue to feel decay, 

With cheeks’ decay, that have a rosy prime. 


* Love is its own great lovelitiess alway, 


ee 


And takes new lustre from the touch of time; 
e Its bough owns no December and no May, 
' But bears its blossom into Winter's clime. 

| FEB. 1847—no 11, VOL. vil. 
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Again, in order to recall us to thoughts, beautiful, instructive, and affec- 
tionate, let our departed Poet sing another Sonnet 


TO A: SLEEPING CHILD. 


Tune eyelids slept so beauteously, I deem’d 
No eyes could wake so beautiful as they : | 
' ‘Thy rosy cheeks in such still slumbers lay, 
I lov’d their peacefulness, nor ever dream’d 
Of dimples: for those parted lips'so seem’d, 
I never thought a smile could sweetlier play, 
Nor that so graceful life could chase away 
Thy graceful death,—till those blue eyes upbeam’d. | 
. Now slumber lies in dimpled eddies drown'd, , 
And roses bloom more rosily for joy, 
And fingers move to sound. All-beauteous boy ! 
How thou dost waken into smiles, and prove, 
If not more lovely, thou art more like Love ! 


From Gent's Poems we select a Lyric analogous, in the purifys rit 
it breathes, to the foregoing Sonnet by Hood. He ai 


LINES TO MARY. 
( Written at Midnight.) 
Ox ! is there not, in infant smiles, 
A witching power, a cheering ray, 
A charm that every care beguiles, 
And bids the weary soul y? 
There surely is—for thou as Sao 
Child of my heart! my ful dove, 
Gladd’ning life’s sad and chequer'd scene, 
An emblem of the peace above. 
Now, thou art hush’d, and all is still ; 
And bright the beam the moonlight throws 
On ocean wave, and gentle rill, 
And on the.slumbers. of the rose, 
Oh! may no care disturb that breast, 
__. Nor. sorrow dim that brow serene ; 
And may thy latest years be bless’d, 
As thy. sweet infancy has been. 
Insect Largim Avstraia Fetrx.—The locusts (cicades 
enliven the woods ‘in' the summer with their Pact comet 


: erat a kind'of honey on the trees ey inhabit, whic Sidens 
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into small white cakes, and is known to the colonists as manna. 
They have never been found to be destructive to the crops or 
ardens of the settlers, although in many seasons they appear 

in immense numbers; this is not the case with the swarms of 
grasshoppers which cover the bush in the hot season, and occa- 
sionally leave a garden quite bare by their ravages.. They do 
not arrive at a great size, but are the most. destructive of any 
insect known in the colony. The mole cricket is found all over 
the bush, and warns the traveller by its note when to expect 
rain. Several beautiful descriptions of mantis are found; one 
kind being as much as five inches in length, and of the most 
splendid form—when on the ground, appearing like a large leaf ; 
belonging to this class is, also, the animated straw, a strange 
creature, having all the appearance of a piece of straw placed 
upon legs. Beetles, with green and golden wings, are in great 
variety, and present an extensive scope for research to the ento- 
mologist. Spiders, of every size and form, are here met with, 
from the diminutive money-spider to the disgustingly large 
tarantula, a frequent and unwelcome visitor to most of the .huts 

in the bush; the bite of the tarantula is poisonous but not 
mortal. Centipedes are often disturbed from their retreats in 
rotten wood by the heat when placed in the settler’s chimney 
corner ; and so also are scorpions of a small size; I never 
noticed one of these creatures more than two inches in length, 
and never heard of their inflicting serious injury. Ants of a 
great size, and with formidable means of defence, are both nu- 

_ merous and annoying, giving by their sting a disagreeable notice 
- when the traveller is intruding on their domains. Inthe month 
_ of March, a peculiar kind of fly becomes exceedingly numerous 
| and troublesome ; its appearance is not unlike the English gad- 
| fly; in its ravenous predilection, however, for blood, it is far 
- more to be dreaded—neither man nor beast is safe from its 
_ attacks. Its sting is not productive of more than a momentary 
_ sensation of pain, but, from its repeated attacks, it is looked 
| uponasanannual pest. This fly settles on any exposed portion 
_ of the body, and, protruding from its mouth a sharp-pointed 
tubular weapon, after the manner of the moscheto, it sucks the 
vital fluid with the rapacity of a vampire. Anomalous as it 
|» May appear, it is an indubitable fact, that this insect is pos- 
se of an internal’ bag, wherein it secretes a fluid which, in 
> flavour and appearance, is pure honey. From the favourable 
|) climate, there is little doubt that the silkworm would thrive 
"> in this country, and the mulberry: is already grown to some 
extent. Does not this induce some hope that Australia Felix 
May eventually become a silk-growing and eee nny: and 
that, thereby, advantages would accrue to the mother country ? 
—Five Years’ Experience in Australia Felix, by G. H. Haydon, 
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Pustic Suretisutp.—One or two instances of classes of de- 
serving individuals, debarred of that advancement in life which 
ought to be the reward of honourable exertions, may convince 
the reader of the serious hardship that the ra of Private 
Suretiship often inflicts upon the Reulavthe. irst, with respect 
to the army. The reward for merit, accompanied with pecu- 
niary advantage, is very limited in this branch of the public ser- 
vice. Suppose the officer to be educated in the military school, 
and immediately drafted into the army, (which is a very common 
case,) his whole life will have been spent either on service or in 
the barrack. He may have distinguished himself upon the field 
of battle, and obtained a company by exertion amidst the great- 
est dangers. By the veteran of this description, the Paymaster- 
ship is the only pecuniary reward that can be enjoyed, while 
upon active duty with his regiment. He is shipped from colony 
to colony, and the War Office authorities, anxious to afford sub- 
stantial reward, may have the opportunity of offering him the 
era? for services brought under their especial notice. In 

is case the most unexceptionable Sureties are required to the 
amount of £2000 ; and hundreds of meritorious officers have, in 
consequence, been forced reluctantly to decline the office of 
Paymaster, which it would have greatly benefited them to accept, 
and gratified the authorities to have conferred. An example 
amongst officers of this standing is not, wanting to acknowledge 
the importance of the honourable help to be obtained from THE 
GUARANTEE Soctery ; and the Society itself are under great ob- 
ligation to the Secretary at War, and other authorities of the 

ar Office, for the support given by them to the Society in its 
infancy.— Saunderson on Suretiship (25th Edition.) 


THE LOVE-TOKENS. | 
Yes—I will keep them for thy sake! 
Oh! these are words, of pow’r, 
From parted love, the sting to take, 
And soothe affliction’s hour. 


Yes—for Soe each pledge I'll keep, 


Through life’s uncertain years ; 
And e’en the eyes that o’er them weep 
Shall find a bliss in tears. 


The simplest gift of those we love 
Retains a magic pow’r ;— 
How dear to me the chain you wove, 
__ _- How dear the gather’d flower! 
» Yes—I will keep them for thy sake ; 
aces as 
_» And every wish pecan wake,  _ 
e, in thee! 
N, L. T. (Oxon.) 
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FEBRUARY. 
By the Author of “Rural Sonnets,” “Ignez de Castro,” and other Tragedies. 


Near the “ pale primrose,” and, in long array, 
Lifting their flags of truce to winter rude ; 

Like marshall’d vestals of the older day ; 
Or white-rob’d nuns amid their solitude ; 

See, where the modest Snow-drops deck the ground, 
With dove-like promise of serener hours ; 

In living things, the late-chill’d pulses bound, 
To greet these herald-chastities of flowers. 

: But flakes descend ; or frosts, with spangling show, 

Feather the boughs, or rime along the land; 

Soon, o’er the scene, the southern winds shall blow, 
Till crops and meadows, verdantly, expand. 

The birds, now, pair—the foremost germs unfold, 

Mezereons blush in pink—the Crocus laughs in gold. 





Curiosities. 


In a Number, for the 19th of Decemher, of The Western Star 
published at Bollinasloe, in Ireland, appeared a contribution in 
verse entitled ‘“‘ Zhe Heavenly Railroad !”—of which the fol- 
lowing lines are a specimen :— 


| * Poor sinner, now’s the hour divine: 
| At any station of the line, 
Should you repent and turn from sin, 
_ The train will stop and take you in.” 


We thought that Dr. Watts had succeeded beyond all rivalry 
fe in onne the ridiculous to the sublime, when, in speaking of the 
| infant Saviour, he says of him that he did— 








‘¢ Come to be suckled and adored.” 


But we were wrong. The heavenly railroad, in sober earnest 
perpetrating the profoundest bathos throughout, must carry off 
e : 

















> “A petition to Almighty God, for the removal of Satan 
from the Earth,” has been lying, for signature in the house of 4 
_ tradesman in London, for the last two years. It has received no 
Tess than 80,000 signatures. The language shows that it pro- 
_ ceeds from the followers of Joanna Southcote.——Public Journals, 


pas 37m. 














‘ 
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The following has been handed to us as a literal translation 
from a German joiner’s bill for repairs in a church in Bohemia. 
The several items of charge are given in English value. 





gs. d. 

For solidly repairing St. Joseph . view § 

For cleaning and ornamenting the Holy Ghost 0 6 
For repairing the Virgin Mary, before and be- 

hind, making her a new child, &c, aoe O 
For turning a nose for the devil, putting a horn 

on his head, and glueing a piece to his tail . 4 6 

10 4 





The foregoing curiosity is a fit companion to the following 
more lengthy and detailed account, which we find in Southey’s 
Edition of Chatterton’s Works :— 


PAINTER’S BILL. 

Extracted by Vertue, from a Book belonging to the Church of 
St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, (from Lord Orford’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, vol. iii. p. 46.) 

MEMORANDUM. 

That Master Cumings hath delivered, the 4th day of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1470, to Mr. Nicholas Bettes, Vicar of 
Ratcliffe, Moses Courteryn, Philip Bartholemew, and John 
Brown, procurators of Ratcliffe beforesaid, a new sepulchre 
well-gui/t, and cover thereto, an image of God Almighty rysing 
out of the same sepulchre, with all the ordinance that longeth 
thereto ; that is to say,— | 

A lath made of timber and iron work thereto ; 

Item, Thereto longeth Heven, made of timber, and stained 
cloth ; | | 
_ Jtem; Hell, made of timber and ironwork, with devils, the 

number thirteen ; 

Item, four Knights armed, keeping the sepulchre, with their 
weapons in their hands, that is to say, two spears, two axes, 
ie. te ir of Angels in for fi els, made of 

tem, four pair ot als’ wings, for four angels, made o 
timber and w fh-painted ; : 

~“Ttem, the 





n fads P the crown and visage, the bell with a cross 
upon it, welt with fine gold 
_ oitem, "The loly Ghost coming out of Heven into the 


Ite » Angels four cheveleres. 
: 6 ee fr ; pes 









minutes of the Anti- 
| paves ; a pave (in 


onveth to 
4 . : 


* 


¢ wal rs “Se : ¥ ia : 
- ys ae See 
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French, pavois, or talevas) is a large buckler, forming an angle 
in front, like the ridges of a house, and big enough to cover the 
tallest man from head to foot. The bell with the cross: pro- 
bably the ball or mound. Jour cheveleres: chevelures or 
perukes. | 





In the same works of Chatterton, at page 92, volume 3rd, we 
find the following anecdotes of Chaucer and the Infamous 
Judge Jefferies :— 

ANECDOTE OF CHaucrER.—After Chaucer had distributed 
copies of the tale of Piers Plowman, a Franciscan friar wrote a 
satiric maumery upon him; which was acted at the monasteries 
in London, and at Woodstock before the court. Chaucer, not 
a little nettled at the poignancy and popularity of the satire, 
meeting his antagonist in Fleet-street, beat him with his dagger ; 
for which he was fined two shillings, as appears. by a record of 
the Inner Temple, where Chaucer was a student. 

ANECDOTE CONCERNING Lorp JEFFERIES.—A few months 
before the abdication of the dastardly tyrant, James II., Lord 
Chancellor Jefferies, of detested memory, went to, Arundel, in 
Sussex, in order to influence an election. He took his residence 
at the castle, and went on the day fixed for the election to the town- 
hall, where Mr. Peckham, who was then mayor of Arundel, held 
his court. Jefferies had the impudence to shew his bloody face 
there : the mayor ordered him to withdraw immediately ; and 
in case of refusal, threatened to have him committed. ‘* You,” 
said he, \“‘ who ought to be the guardian of our Jaws, and of our 
_ sacred constitution, shall not so audaciously violate them. This 
_ is my court, and my jurisdiction here is above yours.” Jefferies, 
| who was not willing to perplex still more the king’s affairs, and 
| to enrage the populace, retired immediately. The next morning 
_ he,invited Peckham to breakfast with him, which he accepted ; 

but lie had the courage to scorn to take a place which the mer- 
ciless executioner offered him.—TZaken from the Records of the 
Town of Arundel, 




















~~. Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.—We read, with appro- 
priate consternation, the following alarming statement in The 
- Limes of the 7th ultimo:—“‘ Rumours unfavourable to the 
» €Xistence of the present French CapiraL were ‘afloat on the 
' Paris Bourse on Tuesday.” Is not that’ a capital blunder for 
our Cabinet of Curiosities ? : 


a . 




















An error of the press, in a county paper, makes it appear as 
if, in a couuty-town there was, last week, a demolition of 21 
widows. This error as well as the preceding one, are certainly 
enough to make us open wide the windows of our eyes. 
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I fancy the French would make the best cooks in the world 
if they had but meat; as it is, they can dress you out five 
different dishes from a nettle-top ; seven from a dock leaf; and 
twice as many from a frog’s haunches ; these eat prettily enough 
when one is.a little used to them—are easy of digestion, and 
seldom overload the stomach with crudities.— Goldsmith's Citizen 
of the World. 





The Welch have a saying, that if a woman were as nimble 
with her feet as with her tongue, she would catch lightning 
enough to kindle the fire with in the morning.—Public Journals, 
passim. 


nme ee 


A widow once said to her daughter, “ When you are of my 
age, you will be dreaming of a husband.” ‘ Yes, mamma,” 
replied the thoughtless girl, “‘ for a second time.”—J/6id. 





Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, defines a garret, as a room on 
the highest floor of the house; and a cockloft, as the room over 
the garret.—Jbid. 





The celebrated Dr. Hunter, whom Abernethy, in one of his 
arid veins, termed “‘ The English Blood Hunter,” when starting 
in life, gave lectures. His first lecture was attended only by 
the porter. .“‘ John,” said the great man, unmoved by the cir- 
cumstance, ‘‘take that skeleton down, that I may say with 
propriety—Gentlemen.”—Jbid, 





» We propose that Paper Buildingsin the Inner Temple, inas- 
much as'since they now consist of two portions, viz., that which 
has been rebuilt since the fire on its site, and the ugly-looking 
remainder made more ugly still by its neighbour in contrast 
with it, shall be respectively distinguished as White Paper and 
Brown Paper Buildings. 





- VARIETY fe} Sea.—A vatelit en ae than. travel-wri- 
ters in general, sums up his passage from England to America 
in the follo ped , 

raters wo things break the monotony 
vos Of an atlantic trip ; 
BA aes, SY | Shia 8 by 
, sometimes, see a Ship. 

ae Publie Journals. 
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Cuop-Housge Varirty.—‘ What have you got for dinner, 
waiter?” ‘A nice chop and steak, Sir!” ‘‘ Well, bring mea 
chop and asteak. Yesterday I had a steak andachop. Any- 


thing for a change !”—Punch’s Almanack. 





Irish Poverty’s Variety.—A party observing, on the 
production of an Irish Cottier’s potato-meal, an extraordinary 
admixture of the most diminutive with the largest-sized Mur- 
phies, naturally inquired the cause, when Pat naively replied, 


‘an plaise yer honor, it’s all for Variety’s sake.” 





KnitTED Basizes AND ManoGany CHILDREN.—The Pun- 
dits of the pulpit and hammer have never been remarkable for 
grammatical construction, whatever they may have been for Mag- 
niloquence. In an auction catalogue lately circulated, were 
duly announced for competition, “a Knitted Baby’s Cradle 
Cover” and “a Mahogany Child’s Chair.” An Iron Cook's 
Boiler ; or an Oaken Laundress’s Clothes Horse, would have been 
just as accurate descriptions as those which we have here re- 
gistered, 


tw our December number, we amused our readers with ‘an 
anecdote, from our own resources, respecting an individual (now 


‘of the Wig and Gown) who, from force of sympathy during ab- 


sence of mind, leaped into a river, “non puris naturalibus,” but 
in full habiliments. In the number for January, figured, from 
“The Hull Packet,” a Clergyman all Night on a Rock: and 
now, as a Companion-Picture to_the two above quoted, we ex- 
tract from, ‘ The,Taunton Courier,”"—4 Clergyman in a well. 
*¢ The highly respected chaplain of Wilton gaol, in this town, had 


‘@ narrow escape from a very serious predicament, a few days 


ago. During the frost, having gone out with his fowling piece, 
on crossing some hurdles to get into a field, he came upon some 
boards insecurely placed over an abandoned well, forty feet in 
depth, and was only sayed from falling to the bottom by a beam, 
extended between the sides of the well, several feet below the 
surface. To procure attention to his perilous position, the 
reverend gentleman several times loaded and discharged his gun, 


| the report of which having fortunately attracted attention, timely 
» assistance was afforded, and he was rescued.” 
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LUSITANIA ILLUSTRATA. 
Literary Departmznt, Part II.—Munstr etsy. 
By Joun Apamson, Esq., K.T.S. any K.C. or PortuaGat. 


In a former notice of the first part of this valuable publica- 
tion, we stated that Mr. Adamson of Newcastle is one of the 
first Portuguese scholars, and possesses the best library of 
Portuguese works, in the United Kingdom. No man, therefore, 
is more competent to the task he has undertaken, viz., to 
illustrate the past and present state of our most ancient ally, 
Portugal, by careful and judicious notices of its history, anti- 
quities, literature, &c. It is for his earlier efforts in this good 
work of bringing the English public acquainted with the lore, 
and traditions, and histories, of their interesting ally, that its 
then government advised the royal bestowal upon Mr. A. of 
the two Orders of Knighthood—viz., of the Tower and Sword, 
and of the Cross—the initial emblems of which he, of right, 
affixes to his name. 

In a kindly review of this second part of Lusitania Iilusirata, 
which appeared, within the last two months, in Zhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the Reviewer has confounded the aid in verszi/i- 
cation, for which Mr. A. gracefully owns his obligations to his 
friend, the Rev. R. C. Coxe, Vicar of Newcastle, with aid in 
translation from the original Portuguese. The ¢rans/ations 
from the specimens of Minstreley, of which this second part 
mainly consists, are all made by Mr. A. himself; and, from our 
knowledge of his attainments, and the esteem in which they are 
held by competent judges, we have not a doubt of their exact- 
ness and fidelity. e number of ballads, each printed under 
the original Portuguese text, are only four, but they are 
respectively of great jengtn very characteristic; and possess the 
true “ Coleur locale.” We trust Mr. A’s health and general pur- 
suits will permit of his carr ng out his long-cherished inten- 
tion of completing the The Cycle of translation, (or transfusion 
into our mngusee) of the stores of Portuguese learning and 
literature}; and, in the meantime, suctiunasal Porta I and 2, (the 


only parts yet peer) of Lusitania Illustrata, to all gape 
Portuguese proficients, literary men, and scholars in general. 
- In order to ogi som to our friend the translator oe 

e original au we proceed to extract, entire, the thir 
Ballad of the Series, entitled— ee 
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ROSALINDA. 


Ir was the early morn of May-Day, 
When the song-birds wake the grove, 

And teeming trees and opening flowers 
Own the glow of kindling love. 


It was the early morn of May-Day, 
On the fresh bank of the wave, 
Sat the Infanta Rosalinda, 
Bent her flowing locks to lave. 


Flowers they bring her red and rosy ; 
Flowers they bring her virgin white ; 
But on blossom soft as she is 
Questing eye may never light. 


Softer far is Rosalinda 

Than the rose that decks the thorn; 
Purer than the purest Lily 

That opes to weep at dewy morn. 


The Count High-Admiral passéd by her, 
In his galley of the sea ; 

On each side, so many rowers, 
Told aright they may not be. 


ae Of the captive bands who row’d it— 
he ’ All from Afric’s bosom torn— 

-_ Some were proud and mighty nobles, 
Some of kingly blood were born. 


Betwixt Ceuta and Gibraltar, 
If one Moor in safety be, 
Ill at ease the Lord Count saileth 
In his galley of the sea. 






O! how gentle glides the galley, 
Answering well the guiding oar; . 

Still more gentle who commands it, 

Skill’d to leave or gain the shore. 


ff Count Lord-Admiral tell me truly 
From your galley of the sea, 

If the captives that you conquer 

All to row compelled be 2” 


| 
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“ Fair Infanta! tell me truly— 
Without equal, Rose so fair ! — 

The many slaves that gladly tend thee, 
Tire they all thy flowing hair ?’’ 


‘* Art thou courteous, Count! so lordly 
Asking thus—not answering me ? 
Answer thou, and I will answer, 
To me thou must not silent be.” 


** Of the slaves who round me muster 
Each the allotted task doth know ; 
Some aloft the sails to manage, 
Some upon the bench to row. 


* The lady-captives, soft and gentle, 
Twine on deck the mazy dance, 

Deftly weaving flowery carpets, 
Couch for Lord in dreamy trance.” 


** Thou’st answer’d, and I answer thee— 
For good the law that bids repay— 

I have slaves for every purpose ; 
Slaves who all my will obey. 


** Some to fit my varied vestments ; 
Some to tire my flowing hair ; 

For one I keep another office, 
But him my toils must yet ensnare !”’ 


“* He’s ta’en—he’s thine! So fully captur’d 
That ne’er would he be ransom’d more ! 
Pull to the land—the land, ye vassals, 
And drive the galley high ashore !” 


Then sweet, with fairest Rosalinda 
And noble Count, the moments sped ; 
While orange-groves her form o’ershagow’d, 
And flowrets garlanded her head, 








But crabbed fate, that will not suffer 


Any good without allay, 


‘Led the steps of the king’s huntsman, 


As he roam’d, to walk that way. 


“ What thine eyes have seen, O huntsman ! 
Huntsman! prithee do not tell ; 

Purses fill’d with gold I give thee, 
As much as thou can carry well.” 
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All the royal huntsman witness’d 
Did he to the King make known, 

On study bent, in private closet, 
Thoughtful sitting and alone. 


*‘ Whisper low the news you bring me— 
And we give thee guerdon rare, 

Raise on high thy voice to sound it— 
And we hang thee high in air.” 


‘** To arms—to arms—my faithful Archers ! 
Without the rousing war-pipes’ sound : 
My Cavaliers, and trusty foot-men, 
Haste the grove to circle round !” 


It is not yet the glow of mid-day— 
Loud and long the bell doth boom ! 

It is not yet the gloom of midnight— 
Walk they both to meet their doom ! 


To the Sound of Ave-Marias, 

Both are tomb’d in solemn state ; 
She before the altar holy, 

He beneath the western gate. 


Soon the grave of Rosalinda 
Did a Royal tree disclose ; 
Soon the grave of Count so noble 
Show’d a bed of softest rose. 


When the Monarch heard the marvels 
Quick he bade them both destroy ; 

Giving, to the ruthless flame, each 
Record of departed joy. 


The trees they cut, and roses scatter, 
Still the emblems thrive again; 
E’en as the air which them embracing 
Feeleth neither wound nor pain. 


The King when he was told the story, 
Ceaséd he to speak for aye ; 

And when the Queen the wonder heard 

Moan’d she thus her dying lay. 


Rew. rth AERC eT Ln ay . . 
Bae ele aa 8 a ie P 
r PR ete eee s 


“‘ Call me not Queen !—a Queen no longer, 
She who such dread deed hath done ! 

Two spotless souls I’ve rent asunder, 

Whom Heav’n would fain have join’d in one!” 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM A FREEMASON’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By a Surrozx Rector. 
(Spenser, High Holborn ) 


As we purpose shortly to place a gem or two from this 
pleasing work in our monthly “Cabinet,” it will not be re- 
uisite, in this place, to do more than call attention to the- fact 
that it is issued to the public by a reverend Mason, for the pur- 
s of Masonic charity, the entire proceeds of the copyright 
ae consecrated to that good object. The work jis distributed 
into eighteen chapters, among which the most anecdotal and in- 
teresting will probably be ranked—No. 1, “Sir. W. W. Follett, 
in Early Life:” No. 1, “ The Curse of Talent,” as exemplified 
in Edmund Kean: No, 5, “ Canning in Retirement,” in which, 
as there is allusion to the favourite son of that great man, we 
rather wonder that our friend, the Rector,.did not introduce the 
pathetic verses which the Statesman-Poet wrote on the trying 
occasion of that son’s death: No. 12, ‘“ Liston, or the Melan- 
choly of Mirth:” and No. 15, “ The late Rev. R. Lynam, and 
prizes in the Church.” We by nov means insinuate that the 
excepted chapters are not worth reading, but simply think that 
those s ecified will carry off the palm of interest. We commend 


the work to all true Masons, for its charitable intent; and to the 
general public, for its amusing and suggestive anecdote and light 


reading. 





GLIMPSES OF THE WONDERFUL.—Tutep Senus. 
(Harvey and Darton.) 


Tuts is a delightful manual of instruction for the young and 
the inquiring, and is illustrated, throughout, by first-rate en- 
gravings of interesting scenes ; animals; monuinents, (such as 
Pompey’s Pillar); monsters of the deep, (such as the frightful- 
looking Zriodon) ; rope bridges of Toda ; mountains in the 
moon ; stage, and stag-fighting; the Arctic Seas and regions, 
&e. &e. e should add, that the Glimpses are glimpses of the 
_ Wonderful in Nature,-and not of the superstitious, or the un- 

wholesome wonderful, with which some publishers are fain to 
supply ‘the morbid craving for excitement that characterises 
certain classes‘ of readers. e book, both in letter press and 
illustration; is sweetly gotten up, and forms a very pretty pre- 
sent; fit'to be bestowed, without fear, by their elders, on their 
young charges of the rising generation. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF STAMFORD. By Geroras Burron. 
(Bagley, Stamford; Edwards and Hughes, London.) 


Tuis is one of the most complete and elaborate works of its 
- kind,—i. e. as confined to treat of a given locality, and topics of 
local interest—that we ever looked into. It is alphabetically 
arranged, and well indexed; is compiled from Peck, Butler, 
Howgrave, Harrod, Drakard, and other local authorities and 
commentators, as well as from appurtenant Parliamentary re- 
ports and other important works: is illustrated with a Vignette 
of All Saints’'Church: contains tables of pedigree: accounts, 
from remote times, of charities: bells, and bell-ringing: bull- 
running (for which the town is infamous), &c., &c. To the 
Lincolnshire man, who feels an interest in the past and present 
of his county town, as well as to the antiquarian and explorer 
of local traditions, customs, &c. it will prove a very accept- 
able guide and companion. 





THE ILLUSTRATED MUSICAL ALMANAC. 


A\Drawine Room ANNUAL. 
(Henry Hurst, King William Street, Strand.) 


' Tuis beautiful annual, duly apparelled in cream-colour, (not 


_ crimson, like so many of its cotemporaries) and gold, is edited 
_ by Mr. F. W. N. Bayley, a well-known hand, fully competent 
_ to the agreeable task he has undertaken, and in which he has 
_ been effectually supported,—in the Musical. Composition De- 
ae ai by Balfe, Wallace, A. Lee, Crouch, Hatton, and 
_ Florimel, all celebrities in their line,—in the Illustration De- 
| partment, by “‘ Phiz,” Meadows, Doyle, Weigall, Hine, Ham- 
 merton, Warren, and ‘‘ Crowquill,”—and in the Comic pages, and 
_ Facetize Department, by those talents of his own, to which we 
| already owe the “ New Tale of a Tub;” ‘‘ The Comic Nursery 
- Stories,” &c. &c. In old times, a work so thoroughly of the 
» drawing room calibre and pretensions, and so full to overflow- 
ing of congenial matter, would have commanded a very high 
- price—say a guinea, and nothing less—but, in these days of 
competition, progress, and the division of labour, we find it 
offered to us at. the inconceivably small cost—i.e. its contents 
and the expense of its getting up duly weighed and accounted 
f of Half-a-Crown! Need we say anything more, after this, 
to induce our readers to possess themselves of an Almanac, 
abounding in novelties, by capable authors, which are musical, 
) poetical, pictorial, and witty. 
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THE WORK TABLE MAGAZINE.—No. 1. 
(Bogue, Fleet Street.) 


Tuts is the first number of a magazine for the fair sex, and 
pe to treat of Church and Decorative Needle Work, Em- 
roidery, Crochet, Knitting, and Netting. An illuminated fron- 
tispiece presents us.with an Altar Carpet, or Pede Cloth, (to our 
rotestant taste, much too gorgeous) : a folding Map of Specimen 
Needle Work is not in the least open to the foregoing objection. 
The instructions of the work are entirely confined to the-art of 
which it professes to treat; they are explicit, and no doubt per- 
fectly intelligible b those to whom they are addressed, The 
editresses are Mrs. Mee and Miss Austin, sisters, from Banbury, 
where they have a brother, a chemist, at the present time re- 
siding; and, provided always that there be no Pu useyite Church- 
Millinery design in their venture, (of which we shall soon be able 
to judge, since we will not be prejudiced to believe so, by 
first appearances, though they be somewhat suspicious, we must 
candidly confess) we wish the Lady Editresses their full share of 
success. 





BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


he it of the Vatican, illustrated with Historical and Dramatic Sketches : 
by. Josep Tere: The Trapper’s Bride, (second sition) 5 ; and The En- 
te Bec ; Tales illustrative of American-Indian life ; o “ese B. St. 

>, Le. Faret de Paris, several Nos. oe Seer an 


% ee Tren 1 aes See work, No. ‘i ok 






of Church and Decorative om Fleet 
mod i + (H. ae x af he i Bogue, agazine, 
‘0. *s can rather TC Cape 
‘Glimpses. of the Wonderful, Third Series, (Harvey Booed’ The 
rated Musical Almanac, re, by F. W. N. Sevan (tient Hurst) : 
The Chronology of Stamford, by urton (Bagley, Stamford; Edwards 
& Hughes, London): Tracts for the mprovement of Popular Literature, No. 
ll (Churchill, Princes Street, Soho): The New Quarterly Review for Janu- 
ary, No. 17 (James Gilbert). 













NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Letters and Communications from University Street ; St. Martin’s; Surrey 
Street ; Hyde Park Corner; Briyhton (three); Davies Street; Aéslaids Crescent ; Park 


Street, Camden Town nslow ; Ilfracombe ; Pembroke ; Merwitb ; Bernard Street ; 
Greenwich ; Bridge - Birchin Lane; §c.; §e. ; have been received and at- 


to. 
Deekte Cie rtedinn whan Mi T. Hood, furnish us with ad- 
for 








which we may return their respective MSS.? We had arranged our 
February, when the verses of Septimius reached us; they will, in all pro- 


, 








